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Chronicle 


Home News.—On Friday, August 3, the train bearing 
the body of Warren G. Harding started on its way from 
San Francisco to Washington. It was the same Presiden- 
tial special which, on June 20, bore 


President ‘ 
Harding's the President on his westward prog- 
Funeral ress from Washington to the Pacific 


Coast. In a casket in the observation end of the private 
car “Superb,” from the rear platform of which Mr. 
Harding had addressed crowds at many places along 
the route, lay the body of the dead President. From 
Ogden to Cheyenne the funeral train traversed the same 
route which it had taken as the “ Presidential special,” 
and at places where, in the closing days of June, crowds 
had assembled and cheered the President’s words, those 
same crowds now met in the respectful tribute of mourn- 
ful silence. Through cattle and farming country the 
funeral train moved, farmers along the way baring their 
heads and the people of the little towns lining the tracks 
in quiet mourning. Each state, each city, each town 
through which the train passed was ready to render its 
meed of mourning. By Monday, August 6, the funeral 


train had reached Chicago. So dense was the crowd 
gathered along the thirty miles of tracks in that 
city that the train was able to proceed no faster 
than a man could walk. The church bells tolled, guns 
fired salutes, airplanes dropped flowers as the cars moved 
slowly along. On Tuesday, August 7, at 10:25 o’clock 
at night, the funeral train arrived at Washington. Uni- 
formed men, representing the army and navy, carried the 
body of the dead Commander-in-Chief from Union Sta- 
tion and placed it upon the same caisson which had borne 
the body of the Unknown Soldier, and the caisson was 
driven to the White House. Only the caisson bearing the 
coffin was taken through the gates of the White House. 

The body was carried into the East Room by the six- 
teen soldiers, sailors and marines, who had stood guard 
over it ever since the funeral train left San Francisco. 
Upon the exact spot where had been placed the bodies of 
McKinley and Lincoln, lay the body cf President Hard- 
ing. There on August 8 funeral services were held, after 
which a stream of people filed past the coffin, during almost 
five hours. Later the body was again placed on the funeral 
train for its last run to Marion, the home city of Warren 
G. Harding. In the modest home of his father there, the 
coffin was allowed to rest. After a simple funeral service, 
the body of Warren G. Harding was placed in the tomb, 
on Friday, August 10, the day set apart by President 
Coolidge as the nation’s day of mourning. The country 
was as one in its sorrow and prayers for the dead man, 
and sincere in its sympathy for his stricken widow. Pres- 
ident Coolidge was honorary pallbearer and after the 
funeral returned to Washington to take up fully the bur- 
dens laid down by Warren Gamaliel Harding. 


France.—During the week of August 5, the French 
franc declined steadily to a new low level for the year 
of 5.64% cents. The high level for the year is 7.44 cents 
on January 2, and pre-war par is 19. 
The reason for the decline is very diffi- 
cult to find. It did not arise from a 
need of dollars or sterling in France, for tourists at 
present are bringing quite enough to cover trade balances. 
It did not arise from any big treasury operation or bank- 
ing move, for there was none in progress. Moreover, the 
statement of the Bank of France shows the financial situ- 
ation to be as good as last month and indicates a pro- 
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nounced improvement over last year. Present industrial 
conditions have no bearing on the decline of the franc, for 
they are said to be exceptionally good. All this has led 
French financiers to attribute the decline to a “political 
offensive ” directed from London, It is known that con- 
siderable quantities of francs are held in that city, enough 
to influence the market unfavorably if used for that pur- 
pose. This explanation, however, is not accepted by New 
York foreign trade experts. These rather attribute the 
decline to speculative operations. There is known to exist 
a world-wide short interest in francs, and this has been 
built up since Germany suspended reparations payments. 
The advance last year was due to German buying of 
francs. This large purchasing power now removed from 
the market also influences the decline. Whereas a year 
ago the New York banks frequently received orders to 
purchase francs in blocks of 1,000,000 or 10,000,000, or 
even 50,000,000, today such orders are missing. If an 
agreement were reached in the Ruhr, and Germany went 
into the market again for francs, the short interest wouid 
be trapped, and the advance would be even sharper than 
the decline has been. The opinion that events in the Ruhr 
have little to do with the decline is further confirmed by 
the remarkable advance of the French bonds in the last 


week or so. 


Germany.—The assembly of the Reichstag on August 
8 was held under circumstances more critical than any 
yet faced by the German republic. The widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the Cuno ministry, 
because of its lack of vigor in applying 
remedial measures to relieve the in- 
ternal situation and in its conduct of the reparation ques- 
tion, was not quieted by the expressed willingness of 
Chancellor Cuno to hand over the Government to anyone 
willing to accept it. The resignation of Chancellor Cuno 
and his entire Cabinet, tendered to President Ebert, was 
accepted by him on August 12, and Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann, of the German People’s Party, was commissioned 
to form a new government. Dr. Stresemann declared that 
his Cabinet would be on the basis of a coalition of mem- 
bers of the United Socialist, Center, People’s and Demo- 
cratic Party. He also announced that he will continue 
the passive resistance policy in the Ruhr, meanwhile seek- 
ing an agreement with France, and will attempt a firm 
financial stabilization. The confusion in the legislative 
assembly has its counterpart in the serious unrest and 
disorder throughout the country, and especially in the 
Berlin metropolitan area. The epidemic of talk about 
revolutions and uprisings has not abated, and Communism 
is spreading rapidly. Due to Communist agitation many 
plants are affected and the strike situation is becoming 
exceedingly serious. Nearly all the Hamburg shipyards 
are closed, and many of the electrical plants, including the 
Berlin municipal and electric light and power works, are 
being affected. Dissatisfaction with the wage arrange- 
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ments is given as the cause. Where strikes are not actually 
in progress, there is a disposition among the workers to 
adopt the tactics of passive resistance. Great anxiety is 
felt over the printers’ strike, which has closed up a 
majority of the Berlin plants and threatens the Reichs- 
bank printing presses, thus causing an increased shortage 
in paper money. Added to the difficulty of living condi- 
tions, due to the diminishing food supply and the inability 
to obtain suitable currency, the retail stores have instituted 
protests against stringent Government enactments by 
barring their doors on certain days. The financial situa- 
tion is gradually growing more desperate. The currency 
has continued to depreciate and on August 8 the dollar 
was quoted at eight million marks. Meanwhile the Gov- 
ernment is frantically striving to save the mark and denies 
the rumor that the mark currency is to be abandoned. An 
attempt is being made to put the finances on a new gold 
basis through an internal gold loan soon to be issued, 
and the replenishing of the exhausted reserves with for- 
eign currency. 


Italy.—One of the results expected to accrue from 
Mussolini’s parliamentary victory of July 15, was the 
splitting up of the Socialist Party. This event has just 
now come to pass. A new party calling 
itself socialist, but willing to act with 
Mussolini, has been formed and given 
itself the name of Girondists. For over a year the Fascists 
have been agitating in the ranks of Labor. It will be 
recalled also that in his speech of July 15, Mussolini held 
out the olive branch to the more moderate Socialists, and 
that the day after he received several of them in a con- 
ference. It was rumored at the time that he had offered 
two of them places in-the Government. The rumor was 
officially denied, mainly apparently because these two had 
no party backing. These same Socialists now announce 
the new group. They are Alessandri and Bianchi. These 
two have long been known to be friendly to Fascism. They 
now declare that they do not abandon their socialist faith, 
but think they can better protect the interests of the 
workingman by working with the Fascist Government. It 
is not known yet how many Socialist deputies will follow 
these two leaders in their schism, but something like a 
panic is said to exist among regular party circles. All 
the old Socialist and Communist leaders will undoubtedly 
continue in their attitude of unflinching hostility to Fas- 


New Socialist 
Party 


‘cism. The dissidents back up their attitude by declaring 


that Fascism is really rooted in the people’s confidence, 
and that the popular will is preponderantly in its favor. 
This, they say, is largely due to the great flowering of 
Italian national sentiment following the war. All these are 
undoubtedly preliminary maneuvers to the time when 
Mussolini must ultimately return to recognized parlia- 
mentary forms of government. His mandate as Dictator 
lasts till November. After that a new mandate must be 
given, or he may feel himself strong enough to go to the 
country for a new election under the new election law, 
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which will give the winning party two-thirds of the seats 
in Parliament. His policy now seems to be to detach from 
the other parties fractions favorable to himself from fear 
or hope, and attach them to himself. In this way his 
present small parliamentary following will be gradually 
increased until it forms a party strong enough to carry the 
country in a regular election. 


Ireland.—Dissolution of the first Parliament of the 
Irish Free State took place on August 9. Referring to 
the occasion, President Cosgrave paid high tribute to his 
colleagues, and said that though there 
might have been shortcomings, there 
was never a more generous assembly 
nor one which had made greater sacrifices. The Irish 
press, likewise praises the efforts of the first Oireachtas. 
The Jrish Times points out that the most notable work of 
the Parliament was the adoption of the Free State Con- 
stitution and the passing of a huge program of necessary 
laws, which could not have been done had not the ma- 
jority of the legislators been inured to long suffering and 
had not President Cosgrave and the Chief Ministers 
shown high qualities of industry, fairness and tact. Be- 
fore the adjournment of the Parliament, it was announced 
that the nominations for the new Dail will be made on 
August 18, the polling will be on August 27, and a meet- 
ing of the new Parliament will be called on September 
19. In making this announcement, President Cosgrave 
said that the new register of voters would be ready before 
the nominations were made. The election campaign is 
proceeding very quietly, though there is great confusion 
in regard to the number and respective strength of the 
parties who are to put forth candidates. A significant 
sign of more peaceful times was the appearance of a daily 
Republican paper being sold publicly on the streets of 
Dublin. Among its chief contributors is Mr. De Valera, 
who has announced his intention of addressing his con- 
stituents in County Clare during the election campaign. 


Dissolution of 
Parliament 


League of Nations.—The League of Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission, sitting in Paris, has just announced a 
new plan by which it is hoped peace may be secured, and 
at the same time the objections to Ar- 
ticle X of the Covenant may be re- 
moved without weakening the physical 
power of the League to stop war. The plar divides the 
world into areas. Within these areas the interested 
nations may make particular agreements guaranteeing 
security for each other and non-aggression. Once these 
guarantees are made, each nation is to notify the Council 
of the League of the amouiit of disarmament the accord 
allows it, and carry out such reduction in a period of two 
years, much as was done in the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, when peace was secured in the Pacific. There- 
upon each member of the League will pledge aid to any 
nations which are the victim of aggression. The Council 
is to decide which nation is the aggressor. The advantage 
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claimed for this system is that such a general guarantee 
backed by particular regional agreements will lessen arm- 
aments and make sure that no act of aggression will be 
committed. At the same time the idea of Lord Robert 
Cecil is adopted, according to which no nation shall be 
required to give armed assistance outside the area of its 
particular regional agreements. Non-members of the 
League may join in the plan on consent of two-thirds of 
the signatories. The World Court would have competence 
in all disputes arising under the treaties, which would re- 
main in force for fifteen years. Allotments of armaments, 
however, would be subject to revision every five years. 
The plan has not received much notice in this country, 
probably owing to the death of President Harding. Ital- 
ians object to it on the ground that it revives the old 
system of defensive alliances, while France is described as 
apathetic toward the plan, though some papers remark that 
it would be adopted if it left France’s liberty of action 
unimpaired. 


Lausanne Conference.—The terms of the Turko- 
American treaty were finally agreed upon -between the 
American representative and Ismet Pasha, and the historic 

Turkish Treaty ceerstagh was signed on August 6. 

Signed esides the main general treaty of 

amity and commerce, another was also 

signed, relating to extradition. The former of these 

treaties replaces the old treaty which was negotiated in 

1830, and the latter that of 1874, both of which have 

regulated our relations with Turkey ever since. The reason 

for a new treaty was to establish a modus vivendi between 

the two nations more in accordance with the changed con- 

ditions of today, and with the new treaty made with 
Turkey by the Allies. The matters regulated by the treaty 
are, as stated in the preamble, “the conditions of inter- 
communication between the United States and Turkey, 
and the rights of their respective nationals in the territory 
of the other in accordance with the principles of interna- 
tional law and on the basis of reciprocity.” The treaty 
also ends the period of severed diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries which has existed since April 20, 
1917. Since 1919, however, there has been an American 
High Commissioner in Constantinople. As the United 
States was never at war with Turkey, we did not partici- 
pate in the Allied-Turkish conference officially, but our 
representative intervened whenever American interests 
were involved. As the result of the Allied negotiations, the 
capitulations were abrogated and this made it imperative 
that a new treaty be made in accordance with the new 
situation arising therefrom, to regulate the status of Amer- 
ican citizens in Turkey. The summary of the treaty 
communicated to the press by Secretary Hughes, indicates 
that the treaty has a preamble and 32 articles. The treaty, 
besides the routine agreements on consular officers, patents, 
trade marks, shipwrecks, pilotage, etc., gives each country 
rights equal to those of the most favored country, in 
regard to import duties, freedom of commerce and naviga- 
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tion, and to the United States, free passage of warships, 
in the Bosporus, Sea of Marmora, and Dardanelles, ac- 
cording to the Straits Convention agreed upon by the 
Allies. Hereafter Americans in Turkey pay the same 
taxes as those paid by the Turks. The treaty also recog- 
nizes the abrogation of the capitulations, by which Amer- 
ican citizens were judged not by Turkish courts but 
American courts, and provides for the new system of 
legal advisers, to which any American arrested in Turkey 
will be entitled in his trial before the Turkish authorities. 
The status of commercial, financial and industrial com- 
panies is fixed by the treaty, on a basis of reciprocity, a 
gain for the United States. The matter of Turkish sub- 
jects naturalized in the United States is left for future 
negotiation. The treaties come into force two months 
after exchange of ratifications. American officials profess 
to be content with the outcome, and the treaty was hailed 
by the press as a victory for the United States. However, 
an editorial writer in the New York Times points out that 
in only one of the seven points outlined last October by 
Mr. Hughes have our negotiations been really successful. 
This point is the open door for commerce. As to the 
others, American schools, hospitals and charities are given 
the same rights that other nations enjoy, namely the same 
as the Turkish institutions. The capitulations are gone. 
Indemnity for damages is left for later discussion. The 
regulation of the Straits is a compromise. Protection of 
minorities seems to have been completely overlooked, and 
finally, the same opportunities for archaeological research 
and study are given Americans as to Turks. Some specu- 
lation is expressed in various quarters as to whether Con- 
gress will ratify the treaties. 


The Ruhr.—Attention has been diverted to the Ger- 
man attitude on the Ruhr situation, by the speech on 
August 8, of Chancellor Cuno to the Reichstag. He de- 

Speech of clared that the British preliminary 
Chancellor draft of the joint Allied note to he 
Cuno sent to Germany contained principles 
which were not pleasant for Germany, and that many of 
its suggestions appeared impossible to the German Govern- 
ment. The Chancellor attacked France very bitterly and, 
referring to the French demand for a cessation of passive 
resistance in the Ruhr, plainly stated that he would not 
ask the people of the Ruhr and the Rhineland to abandon 
their sole weapon unconditionally. 

We are to make impossible payments when the most vital instru- 
ment for the realization of such payments—namely the Ruhr— 
remains severed from us. We are, despite these impossible pay- 
ments, to restore our credit, stabilize our currency and balance 
our budget while France knowingly and openly by her action in 
the Ruhr has done everything to upset Germany’s entire economic 
and political organization. 

Germany must collapse but she must pay, and if she does not 
pay as a result of her collapse she is to be accused of fresh fail- 
ures and is to be exposed to new persecutions until the work of 
destruction has been completed. 
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In conclusion, the Chancellor again reiterated that he 
deemed it necessary to continue, with all strength, passive 
resistance free from mad acts of violence and terror. 


On August 12, the British Government, after long 
delay, published the full text of the dipiomatic exchanges 
that have passed between the Allied Governments respect- 
ing reparation payments by Germany. 

9 a The 8 of Sentiite beaind with 
eply 
the German proposals of June 7, con- 
tains the preliminary correspondence between Great Bri- 
tain, France and Belgium before the British note of July 
20, and includes the French, Belgian, Italian and Japanese 
responses to that note. On the same date, the British 
Government also published the new note dispatched to 
France. An important section of this latest document 
questions the legality of the Ruhr occupation. It com- 
ments on the possibility of the perpetuity of the French 
occupation, and states that separate action of the British 
Government may be required. A separate memorandum 
attached to the note treats of the inter-allied debts. 


As reported from both French and German sources, 
industrial conditions in the Ruhr region are growing more 
unsettled. Serious outbreaks occurred at the Stheldel iron 
mines, where the workers proclaimed 
themselves in control, and at the Sal- 
zerneuock mines, where all work was 
discontinued until full wages are paid. In general, the 
Ruhr miners claim an immediate advance of two millicn 
marks on the August wage and payments to be in gold 
marks; since the demands have not yet been obtained, 
direct action is threatened. In answer to the French 
threat to confiscate the Ruhr mines and mills, Herr Sorge, 
chairman of the Industrial Association and one of the 
principal owners, asserted that “ though the French seize 
our mines, they cannot extract coal from our mines or 
coke from our ovens. For that they must have German 
technical brains and German labor and they will get 
neither.” Others of the German industrialists predict that 
starvation is the only means of driving, at least the West- 
phalian miners to submit, and that widespread sabotage 
would result from the French decree of confiscation. In 
regard to the output of the Ruhr mines, Chancellor Cuno 
stated that France was receiving only one-fifth of the coke 
and coal that was formerly shipped from the district. But 
M. Le Trocquer, Minister for Public Works, in an inter- 
view with the Paris Matin, said that it was necessary for 
France to obtain only 225,000 tons of coal per month. 
Before the occupation, the Ruhr mines were supplying 
300,000 tons for French use. The coke supply has in- 
creased from 380,000 to 511,000 tons per month. As 
productive pledges, M. Le Trocquer declared, France 
was holding valuable metallurgical products, timber, dye- 
stuffs and the railroads, especially the ver.» remunerative 
Rhine-Westphalien system. 


Conditions 
in the Ruhr 
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The Centenary of Jean Henri Fabre 


RicHarp A. MutTTKowskKI 


Jean Henri Casimir Fabre, of St. Leons, the 

legitimate son of Antoine Fabre and Victoire 
Salgues, inhabitants of the same place.” Thus reads the 
baptismal register at St. Leons, Aveyron, in southern 
France. On that day was born a genius who was to rank 
with Pasteur and Mendel as one of the three greatest 
Catholic scientists of the nineteenth century, one who is 
hailed with Latreille and Reaumur as one of “ the three 
greatest entomologists.” 

Fabre’s interest in nature manifested itself when he 
“was almost a baby.” Yet nothing in his peasant ancestry, 
he repeatedly affirmed, foreshadowed this bent towar«l 
nature. In his biographical essays “ Heredity ” and “ Mv 
Schooldays,”’ Fabre tells of his early life, of the boy of 
six “ who was in ecstacy before the magnificences of the 
elytra of a beetle or the wings of a butterfly.” With smil- 
ing enthusiasm he relates the unsympathetic attitude of his 
parents towards his early interest in living things, the 
“ good cuff or two” he received when his father saw him 
pinning an insect. 

Fabre’s schooling was primitive and hardly of the sort 
to prepare him for the work he liked. In fact, just in 
those subjects in which he was later on successful as a 
teacher and writer he received no instruction at all and 
was entirely an autodidact, namely, in chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physics, and biology. Four years at the elementary 
school at St. Leons, about two years at the classics at 
Rodez College, then an interlude of several years, followed 
by two or three years at the Vaucluse Normal School, at 
Avignon; these constituted his education. This was suf- 
ficient, however, for him to become a primary school 
master at Carpentras, at the age of nineteen. Even then 
his ambition was for higher things; in fact, he hoped 
eventually to become a university professor. But he 
quickly realized that natural history had no place in the 
curriculum of those days. “ The schoolmaster of the time 
despised it. Latin, Greek, and mathematics were subjects 
to study.” Resolutely, “I went against my own feelings; 
I buried my natural history books at the bottom of my 
trunk, and flung myself with might and main into higher 
mathematics.” By himself, unaided, he learned geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry, and chemistry, passing successfully 
the examinations at Montpellier for the degrees of bache- 
lor and licentiate in mathematics. The story of these 
early years is a story of unremitting toil. 

He spent about four years at Carpentras, going from 
there to become professor of physics and chemistry at the 
lycee or high school at Ajaccio, Corsica. 


6é I N the year 1823, on September 22, was baptized 





But this time the temptation was too much for me. The sea, 
with its wonders, the beach, the plants; all this paradise of gor- 
geous nature is more attractive than geometry and trigonometry. 
I give up. I divide my spare time in two parts. The larger is 
devoted to mathematics by which I expect to make my way in 
the world; the other is spent, with much misgiving, in botanizing 
and looking for the treasures of the sea. 

The fruits of these “ spare hours” were later published 
in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles and soon began 
to attract attention. 

In 1852 Fabre was transferred to Avignon. By this 
time he had married and on his very modest salary experi- 
enced great difficulty in supporting his numerous family. 
To keep off the dreaded hunger he began to write a series 
of textbooks, the first, a treatise on agricultural chemistry, 
appearing in 1862. In 1870 there happened what Fabre 
then regarded as a calamity, but which in the light of later 
events indicates the directing finger of Providence. Duruy, 
the minister of education, attempted to liberalize ele- 
mentary education by the introduction of the natural 
sciences, and Fabre, full of enthusiasm for living things, 
became an ardent champion of Duruy’s proposals. A\l- 
ready in 1865 he had begun a series of public lectures, with 
the idea of founding a school of secondary education for 
girls. But opposition to the “ anarchical and heretical ” 
ideas was strong, and in 1870 Fabre found himself dis- 
missed from the faculty at Avignon. “It is all over,” he 
cried; “ the downfall of my hopes is complete.” Like so 
many other experiences, enemies have utilized this episode 
to prove the “ opposition of the Church to education ” ; but 
Duruy’s attempt, as later events proved, was at bottom 
merely one of the initial skirmishes of the struggle which 
ended in 1904 by the “ separation ” of Church and State. 
It was this unfortunate incident that estranged Fabre from 
the Church for many years, until his deathbed, although 
he continued to give his family the best Catholic education 
he could afford. 

Thus prematurely retired, he moved to Orange, north 
of Avignon, compelled to seek a new livelihood, as his 
pension was infinitesimal. “ Let us try another lever and 
resume rolling the Sisyphean stone. Let us seek to draw 
from the inkpot what the madder-vat and Alma Mater 
refuses us. Laboremus.” He wrote diligently, compil- 
ing a large number of texts for elementary schools on the 
physical and natural sciences, history, inventions, and so 
on, continuing the series begun in 1862. Eventually, these 
texts, most of them written at Orange, in 1886 reached a 
respectable number, “between seventy and eighty 
volumes.” The income from these books finally gave him 
what he had striven for so long, namely financial inde- 
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pendence, and permitted him to retire to Serignan in 1879 
“A little late, oh, my pretty insects,” he exclaimed. “1 
greatly fear that the peach is offered to me only when I 
am beginning to have no teeth wherewith to eat it.” 

During these periods of teaching and writing “ pot- 
boilers ” he had constantly kept an active interest in nature, 
much on the plan devised at Ajaccio. His first essay on 
‘“ Predatory Hymenoptera ” was “ completed when he was 
about thirty-two ” and attracted the attention of scientists 
and brought him a prize from the Institute of France. 
Other essays followed from time to time. These and his 
various popular lectures, together with the additional ob- 
servations accumulated at Orange and Serignan, form the 
basis of his celebrated “‘ Souvenirs Entomologiques,” the 
first volume appearing in 1879. 

The “laboratory” at Serignan is of some interest. 
The house he purchased there was a villa of two stories, 
standing in a plot nearly the size of an acre, the whole sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall. Visitors have described the 
garden as a “ veritable jungle, but a naturalist’s paradise.” 
Here Fabre transplanted many alpine and other types of 
plants. Here he arranged an outdoor pool, experimental 
tanks and cages. These, with apparatus of the simplest 
sort, formed the “ laboratory ” in which he investigated the 
hundreds of insects immortalized in the “ Souvenirs.” In 
these labors he was assisted at various times by his brother 
and seven children. 

Personally, Fabre was of tall stature, although he ap- 
pears small in the various photographs, chiefly because they 
always show him seated. In addition, these were taken at 
a time when he was over seventy, bent, grizzled, and 
wrinkled with age. Yet even these reveal the sparkling, 
intelligent, and kindly eyes, the eyes of the sympathetic ob- 
server. Fabre was always a Catholic, although estranged 
for a time, as already noted. His paradoxical profession 
of faith has become famous: “ I do not believe in God; for 
I see Him in all things and everywhere.” His writings 
reflect his unshaking faith in Providence, his admiration 
and awe over the perfection and purposiveness of the 
minutest phenomena, a faith that is childlike in its trust 
and steadfastness. As a teacher Fabre was inspiring, even 
though he taught subjects that were secondary in interest 
to him. But the same gift of narrative, the same wealth 
of imagery, the same elegance of diction one finds in his 
writings, these characterized his lectures and inspired his 
students. 

His life for the greater part was a struggle with penury. 
“ However,” insists one of his biographers, “ Fabre’s bit- 
ter complaints about the material difficulties were un- 
justified. He had a comfortable income for very many 
years and his chronic impecuniosity arose from indifference 
to domestic economy.” Yet Fabre had some reason for 
complaint. Despite his ability as a teacher, he never ad- 
vanced beyond the rank of assistant professor, at a small 
salary. He simply did not know how to push himself and 
felt keenly discouraged at seeing himself slighted. The 
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pronounced jealousy of his colleagues over the success of 
his popular lectures on natural history, their petty machina- 
tions, which helped bring about his dismissal from 
Avignon, the supercilious attitude of scientists toward his 
insect studies because they were “too interesting ;” the 
accusation of “irreligiousness” against his textbooks, 
which, by the way, were later discontinued because they 
contained “too much religion;” the failure of a process 
for the extraction of madder from flowers because the ap- 
pearance of aniline dyes made it unprofitable; all of these 
combined to make life difficult for him. “A prince of 
impecuniosity,” he called himself. 

Honors and recognition began to come to him in the 
sixties. Scientists the world over began to appreciate and 
extol his talents. A prize was awarded him by the French 
Institute for his insect essays. In 1867 the minister of 
education, Duruy, had him made a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, and in 1869 he was elected corresponding mem- 
ber of the Académie des Sciences, and in successive years 
to honorary membership in many scientific societies in 
France, England, Belgium and other countries. 

In March, 1910, France, at last become appreciative of 
the genius in her midst, called a jubilee in his honor. A 
gold medal was struck for the occasion, and representatives 
of the Governments, together with scientists from the fore- 
most zoological institutions of France, journeyed to 
Serignan for the presentation. A journalist wrote: 

Simple, modest, and kindly, but covered with the in- 
separable broad-brimmed hat, thus he received the delegation. 
Thus, at the banquet of April 3, he received the golden plaque 
commemorating the jubilee, the Linnean medal awarded by the 
Royal Academy of Stockholm, a diploma from the Institute of 
Geneve, and numerous congratulatory telegrams from all parts of 


the world. 
On the same occasion the Académie Francaise awarded 


him the highest monetary prize it could bestow, while 
shortly after the State granted him an annuity. Fabre had 
reached the heights at last. 

He died at Serignan, Provence, on October 11, 1915, 
during the fateful days of the great war. To the end he 
was active. He helped his publisher, Delagrave, complete 
the definitive edition of his works in 1914, and shortly be- 
fore his death wrote his two final essays, “ The Glow- 
Worm ” and “ The Ant-Lion,” the latter for children. In 
his last days he was received back into the fold and died 
with the full consolations of the Church. 

To him who would read of persistence, of perseverance, 
of tenacity in the face of endless obstacles, I would recom- 
mend the volume, “ The Life of the Fly.” The title in- 
dicates Fabre’s sense of humor, since the volume depicts 
the life of the insect and of that other “Fly,” Fabre him- 
self, alluding to the nickname given him by his colleagues 
at Ajaccio. F 

Let me conclude with Fabre’s own summary of his life, 
taken from his essay, “ Heredity ”: 

“From early childhood, from the moment of my first 
mental awakening, I have felt drawn towards the things 
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of nature; to return to our catchword, I have the gift, the 
bump of observation. Of scientific education, 
the fruit of college-gathering, I had none whatever. I 
never set foot in a lecture-hall except to undergo the 
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ordeal of examination. Without masters, without guides, 
in spite of poverty, that terrible extinguisher, I went 
ahead, persisted, facing my difficulties, until the indomit- 
able bump ended by shedding its scanty contents.” 


‘* Superstitions ”’ 


CuHar-.eEs E. Hopson, M.A., Cantab. 


years ago, the Parliament sent one Dowsing to 

Cambridge and the neighborhood, to purge the 
churches and chapels of “ superstitions.” The college 
chapels at the University were gorgeously bedizened with 
images in glass and wood, in stone and marble, medieval 
work, and Laudian Christs and prophets and angels. The 
commissioner gave a joyous catalogue of the objects of re- 
ligious art which he tore down, and burnt, and pulverized, 
his victims being mulcted for the destruction of their prop- 
erty ; the more they were plundered, the more they had to 
pay. 

Yet, for some unknown reason, a striking exception was 
made. The greatest of all the Cantabridgian glories, the 
stained glass in King’s chapel, was spared, and there it 
stands to this day. Was this due, perchance, to the in- 
fluence of Milton, Latin secretary to Cromwell and parlia- 
ment? For about the time of Dowsing’s iconoclastic raid, 
in 1645, he published “ I] Penseroso,” in which appear the 
well-known lines, evidently inspired by the King’s win- 
dows: 


D URING the Puritan regime in England, nearly 300 


And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 

This chapel of Henry VI is the outstanding gem of 
perpendicular art. It is a vast lofty rectangle. The walls 
are composed of twelve enormous windows on either side; 
gorgeous glass, illustrating Biblical history. 

Outside the chapel, the bronze statue of Henry was left 
unscathed. Perhaps he too might have been cast down 
had he been canonized, as had been designed. But the 
king who rewarded Cabot with £10 for discovering New- 
foundland was not the man to unbutton his purse-strings 
for sentiment; Henry VII was over-canny; the project is 
but now revived. 

Yet, even so, his kingship might have saved him. For 
on the south side of the Western entrance to Westminster 
Abbey, a stained glass Edward the Confessor has weath- 
ered the ages, as has the Black Prince on the other side of 
the door. 

At Battle in Sussex, where William the Norman over- 
threw English Harold, we once noted in the church win- 
dows a regiment of headless figures, that is, the heads had 
been replaced by disks of plain glass. Probably, to save 
the windows from the Puritans, the church folk had re- 
moved the heads and, later, forgotten to replace them. 


Doubtless these forlorn bath-robe shapes have been re- 
stored by now. 

In his “ Stones of Venice,” Ruskin, whilst inveighing 
against “idols,” heartily champions “the poor man’s 
Bible,” the depiction of Biblical scenes, frescoed on the 
temple walls. The removal of whitewash often restores 
these to view in the English churches. 

Over fifty years ago, the rector showed us in his village 
church, near Cambridge, a grotesque S. TOMAS on the 
church wall, lately exposed by the removal of some wain- 
scoting, doubtless placed there protectingly in the time 
of Henry VIII, for he had an especial spite against that 
“rebel against his lawful prince,” whom he brought to 
trial for high treason. The subservient court, of course, 
brought him in guilty and, as he could not be hung, then 
cut down and disemboweled, and chopped into quarters, 
like the “ Popish recusants,” he was sentenced to have 
his ashes cast to the wind, and to forfeit all his goods to 
the crown. Henry stuck the best of the jewels from the 
shrine onto his thumb. It must have been a prodigious 
loot, this accumulation of the enthusiastic devotion of 
long ages. 

And specially from every shires ende 

Of Engelond, to Canturbury they wende 

The holy blisful martir for to seeke, 

That them hath holpen when that they were weeke. 

‘lo show how times have changed. Over thirty years 
ago, the Gild of Our Lady of Ransom undertook a pil- 
grimage to “the holy martir’s” death-scene. First we 
heard Mass in St. Etheldreda’s in Hatton Garden. It had 
been chapel to the Bishop of Ely’s London palace. Glou- 
cester speaks of it in Richard III: “ My lord of Ely, 
when I was last in Holborn, I saw good strawberries in 
your garden there.” It passed to the Establishment, then 
to Welsh Calvinists, and was later purchased from them 
and restored to its pristine use. The Royal Arms, the 
lion and unicorn supporting them. which had, as else- 
where, replaced the crucifix over the altar, had been re- 
moved to an honorable position in the cloisters. 

We set off from the nearby Holborn viaduct station in 
a special train, singing hymns, and reciting the rosary en 
route. Arrived at Canterbury, we formed a procession, 
and walked to the Cathedral, no single mark of disrespect 
being shown us on our way. By the courteous permission 
of the Dean and Chapter, we were allowed the use of 
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the Chapter House, where a suitable address was delivered 
by a newspaper editor. Then we sought the church to 
visit the crypt where the Saint’s body had formerly rested. 
We also paid our devotions at the spot by the choir where 
the Archbishop had been slain by Tracey, De Broc, and 
the others. Overlooking this, in a large window, was set 
forth the whole story in modern glass. “ What beastly 
cheek!” said a young priest, “ these people trying to appro- 
priate one of our saints.” What, then, would he have 
had? Should St. Thomas have been abused as a haughty 
prelate, according to the histories of our childhood? “ We 
forbade him, because he followed not with us.” Such 
was the gratitude we showed the cathedral authorities for 
debarring all tourists from visiting the part of the church 
which interested us, whilst we were there. 

Of late some pious people, bent on a tardy reparation, 
have erected a statute to St. Jeanne d’Arc in front of the 
main altar in Winchester cathedral. This, for obvious 
reasons, as may be seen from the first part of King 
Henry the Sixth, for the prime mover in the martyrdom 
was “ Henry Beaufort, great-uncle to the King, Bishop of 
Winchester, and afterwards Cardinal.” The same who 
later “ died, but made no sign.” Should the reader be ever 
at the lovely Norman capital, he should by all means visit 
the old wood market, the scene of the Maid’s burning. 

. Et Jehanne, la bonne Lorraine 
Qu’ Anglois bruslerent a Rouen, 
Ox sont-ilz, Vierge souvereigne, 
Mais on sont les neiges d’antan? 

It was a graceful gesture of reparation, that of Cardinal 
Vaughan, years ago, when he spoke of Orleans at the un- 
veiling of a statute to Pucelle. ‘‘ This does more,” said 
a Voltairean butcher, “ to cement the entente cordiale than 
all the sympathetic King Edward’s cordiality.” 

Some images did manage to survive, despite Dowsing 
and his ilk. We once saw, surmounting the rood-screen 
of one of the London churches which had escaped the 
“Great Fire,” the figures of St. Mary and St. John, 
gazing with rapt devotion on the Royal Arms, which had 
replaced the rood. Now a soldier said that he had never 
understood the crucifixion until he saw the road-side cru- 
cifixes in Spain. And so lusty a Protestant as Dr. Arnold, 
recounting how he had seen a Breton child lifted up to 
kiss a crucifix, added: “I must say that I envied the 
child.” They did put up a Calvary group in an Anglican 
ehurch, and the matter was brought into court. “ And 
Christ was saved by two thieves ”—it was a “ historical 
piece ”—you understand. 

On the wall fronting me hangs a beautiful photograph 
of the altar and reredos of Hereford Cathedral. It must 
be fifty years old. There is a beautiful white marble cru- 
cifix, surrounded by graceful figures of Sts. Mary, John 
et alii. That seems to be perfectly allowable. 

The Anglican viewpoint seems to be that of Ruskin: 
“no idols,” but as many historical groups as you please. 
That is, they have “idols” aplenty, but of sinners, not 
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saints. The north transept of Westminster Abbey is be- 
cluttered by great graven images of Palmerston, Wilber- 
force, and other worthies. No fear of people worshiping 
them, you say? Well, that is dubious. How about the 
piles of floral offerings at Beaconfield’s statue on “ Prim- 
rose Day?” 

Unlike this new country, in England, despite Puritan 
purgings, the very stones cry out. Go to Dover Castle, 
and you may see the little Roman chapel, with a “ squint ” 
by the door through which the sentry might look and 
assist at Mass, sixteen hundred years ago. We were once 
at St. Thomas’ church at Canterbury, where the Bishop 
of Dover explained that it was an old Roman church, 
which King Ethelbert, before his conversion, gave to 
Bertha, his French queen, for her worship. 

Then take the legal Quarter Days: Christmas, Lady 
Day, Midsummer Day, (St. John the Baptist’s) and 
Michaelmas. The freshmen go up to Cambridge in the 
Michaelmas term. Then come Lent and Easter terms. 
The college names are ecclesiastical: John’s, Trinity, 
Jesus, Christ’s, Emmanuel, Magdalene, Corpus Christi. 
The history of the English Church is writ large in stone: 
the Saxon tower of St. Bennet, the Round, or Sepulchre 
church, St. Peter’s, with the crossed keys over the east 
gable. On the floor of Jesus chapel is a monumental brass 
placed there when it was St. Rhadegund’s nunnery: 

Hic jacet nostra soror Bertha, 
Gratis celestis ornata. 

At Queen’s is the old cloister cvurt, for the portion by 
the river was a nunnery till it was suppressed by Henry 
VIII. It is called Queens’; for it was founded by two 
rival queens, Margaret of Anjou, Lancastrian, and Eliz- 
abeth Woodville, Yorkist. Their intertwined red and 
white roses are displayed in the Hall, where, over the 
“ High Table,” hangs a painting of Edward the Fourth’s 
lovely lady. We young fellows worshiped that winsome 
face, crowned with a glory of golden hair. Shakespeare 
makes Richard characterize her forcefully: 

See how I am bewitched; behold mine arm 


Is, like a blasted sapling, wither’d up: 
And this is Edward’s wife, that monstrous witch. 


Witch indeed! 

Twice a day in term-time there are prayers in the col- 
lege chapels, which all must attend, more or less regu- 
larly, except Mahometans and Hindoos from India, and 
Jews and Catholics. The Bible is read, and the Psalms are 
recited, so, too the Te Deum and Magnificat, the Bene- 
dictus and Nunc Dimittis, the Benedicite and the three 
Creeds. Also the collects, epistles, and gospels proper to 
Sundays and festivals. Is not all that redolent of the 
ancient Faith? Then those of us who got scholarships 
knelt before the Chancellor, placed our hands between 
his, what time he recited: 

“In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, admitto 
te in Scholarum hujus Collegit.”’. . What? 
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But wouldn’t Dowsing have had a riot in the chapel at 
Trinity, built by Mary Tudor? For in the last century 
the walls were glorified by frescoes of hundreds of his- 
torical worthies, Augustine and Luther, St. Francis and 
Friar Bacon, Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, the list is 
endless. And over the altar was a silver cross, which 
one of the society brought back from Spain. 

More than thirty years ago, many of us unearthed our 
academical gowns and repaired to Cambridge for the con- 


- secration of the new Catholic church. The Duke of Nor- 


folk had given the site, and Mrs. Lyne Stevens—once a 
French prima donna—had spent £100,000 in the construc- 
tion of a glorious little temple, worthy to take rank with 
the other Cambridge fanes. From paneled windows and 
frescoed walls might be learned much of the history of 
the university. As the stately procession of Benedictines 
and Franciscans, of Dominicans and Carmelites passed 
round the church, back and for good, in old “ Canta- 
brigge ” after hundreds of years of exile, one mused on 
the revenges of time, and of how the “ superstitions ” 
were installed once more. 


Feudal Tenures and Those of Today 


Rosert E. SHORTALL 


LARGE part of the history of mankind tells of 

man’s desire to possess land. We see vast movements 
of ethnic groups seeking new lands, following one another 
like waves. We see various groups of men moving rest- 
lessly back and forth across Europe seizing each habitable 
piece of land they find. We see men searching the wide 
oceans to find new lands, attracted thereto by love for 
conquest, by hunger for freedom, and by all the other 
motives by which man is actuated. The acquisition, pos- 
session and use of land have been ever the cause of hatred 
between nations, families and individuals. 

Our present system of ownership of real property is 
developed from the Norman feudal system. Feudal or 
fee-od is land held as a fee or reward from a superior, 
whereas allodial or all-od land is land owned absolutely 
and unconditionally. Before the Norman conquest the 
allodial property was gradually becoming feudal on account 
of the need for protection felt by the numerous small 
holders. William the Conqueror (1066-1087), strove to 
establish concord between English and Normans, French 
and British, and to provide for the security of his king- 
dom. Fundamentally, the duties and rights recognized or 
established by his laws were in principle founded on feuda- 
lism. But the feuds, although defined strictly as tenure 
by the will of the lord, were expressly defined by chapter 
58 of William’s laws, enacted per commune concilium, as 
given jure haeredttario. 

Under the feudal system there were in general two 
kinds of tenures: first, tenure by military service, as by 
Knight-service, and second, tenure by Jervice not military, 
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as by socage (from soke, a plough), and by burgage 
(tenancy, in an ancient borough under a rent to the king). 
There was also a tenure known as frankalmogne, by which 
the Church held its lands, exempt from service except 
prayer and religious duties. Such lands were held in 
libera eleemosyna or in free alms. At first if a knight 
failed in his service, his feud was seized. Later, instead 
of seizing his feud, a fine was levied upon him per scuta- 
gium. In the year 1159, Henry II made a proposition to 
his tenants whereby he would exempt them from military 
service in the expedition he was then planning, upon the 
payment of a stipulated sum. This arrangement was con- 
tinued thereafter as tenure by escuage. There was also 
developed a tenure afterwards called copyhold tenure. 
This tenure arose out of the tenure of villenage. The vil- 
leins were attached to the land, and the lord permitted the 
villeins to pass the land they occupied to their descendants. 
In the course of time these descendants asserted rights in 
opposition to the arbitrary and absolute claim of the lord, 
and this assertion finally developed into a recognized legal 
right called copyhold tenure. 

William the Conqueror endeavored to establish tenure 
by military service of all lands that came into his hands. 
Such tenure existed before the Conquest, but under the 
Norman kings it was built upon and exploited and its inci- 
dents defined and clearly set forth by statute until there 
was established what we know as the feudal system. 

One of the greatest stabilizers of the feudal system was 
the restraint which was put upon alienation of the land. 
This restraint benefited both the feudal lord and also the 
heir of the holder of the estate. The holder could not 
dispose of his estate without the consent of the superior 
lord, nor could he by his will deprive his heir of the in- 
heritance, for, it was held, solus Deus haeredem facere 
potest, non homo. But gradually the circumstances and 
incidents of the feud changed and altered the rules for 
descent and alienation. There developed in those dim 
years of long ago a distinction between inherited land and 
purchased land. And during the reign of Henry I (1100. 
1136), and Henry II (1154-1189), laws were enacted 
which permitted alienation of part of the purchased land, 
and even of all of the purchased land, if the holder had 
also lands by inheritance. And the alienation of purchase.} 
lands led to the alienation of inherited lands. 

Henry III (1216-1273), renewed the Magna Charta, 
which was forced from his father, with such additional 
provisions as the times seemed to require. This Great 
Charter provided that in the future no freeman shouid 
give or sell any of his land unless he retained sufficient 
to furnish the services which he owed to the lord of his 
fee. This provision was aimed at a practise which had 
grown up, whereby land holders would create subinfeuda- 
tions, thus depriving the superior lord of homage as to the 
land alienated, and also making it difficult for the mesne 
lord to render the services he owed to his superior lord. 
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However, in practise, that particular provision of the 
Great Charter was gradually lost sight of. Finally, the 
chief lords, aggrieved at what they considered “ disherit- 
ance,” agitated until a law was enacted making it lawful 
for a land-owner to dispose of any or all of his land, pro- 
vided the new owner would hold the land of the superior 
lord by the same services rendered by the former owner. 
This was the statute Quia Emptores, enacted in the reign 
of Edward I (1272-1307). Although this statute was 
not directly aimed at the Church, nevertheless, it prac- 
tically prohibited the transfer of land in frankalmogne, 
i.e., free from the services due the superior lord. We 
must remember that the efforts of the Crown to control 
the Bishoprics was one of the great controversies of those 
early ages. However, the statute Quia Emptores was a 
great step forward in the right direction in that it permit- 
ted free alienation without the necessity of a new subin- 
feudation. If we compare the feudal superior lord to 
our present-day governmental system, and the feudal ser- 
vice to our present day real-estate taxes, we can get some 
idea of the importance of the statute Quia Emptores. The 
old holder just dropped out of his position as mesne-lord 
and the new holder held directly from the superior lord, 
and assumed the services of the old holder. 

Now, we have progressed considerably since the days 
when a man held his lands by permission of a superior 
iord, becoming his lordship’s faithful and loyal man and 
rendering due homage (homo). Yet the legal theory stiil 
prevails that citizens hold their land by permission of the 
State, and are protected only by safeguards contained in 
the constitutions. 

How much further will the legal theory of the land be 
changed, adjusted or modified as the years go by, is a 
matter of interesting speculation. Recently, we have wit- 
messed the enactment of our now famous rent-laws, as an 
exercise of the police-power of the State. Incidentally 
there is one question, which, apparently, has not been given 
the attention that it deserves. And that is the question 
of the sub-letting of residential property. For example, 
is it proper for a man to secure a lease on an apartment 
house and then sub-let the various apartments in that 
house at a profit to himself? Or following the analogy of 
the statute Quia Emptores, should the mesne-lessee be 
eliminated immediately upon his sub-letting the premises, 
and the original rent be reserved forthwith to the record 
owner of the house? Should the owner avoid the re- 
sponsibility of managing property by leasing it to a man, 
who, the owner knows, will sub-let the property and get 
from the sub-lessees all rents that he possibly can without 
any real consideration for the condition of the property 
-except that it must hold together until the termination of 
tthe leasehold. 

There are many surprising thoughts suggested by com- 
‘paring the Norman feudal system with our present sys- 
tem. For example, under the feudal system, 
military service was required by the superior lord for 
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the tenure of land; under our present system military 
service is required by the Government for the privilege 
of being a citizen. Under the feudal system, it was the 
superior lord’s duty to protect his landholders; under our 
present system the Government undertakes not only to 
protect its citizens, but to dictate to them how they shall 
live in almost every department of life. There is little 
choice between feudalism and paternalism. In fact pa- 
ternalism founded on puritanism is the more dreadful. 

For the American family with children there is no doubt 
that the ideal arrangement is for each family to own its 
own, home with a porch and a nice green lawn and a 
flower-garden, where the children can be brought up in 
the sunshine and fresh air. I wonder, whether, in a true 
paternal spirit, the Government will have to force that 
ideal on city-folks with children. Many men with families 
would gladly move away to new fields, but they cannot. 
They have not the means. Like the villeins under the old 
feudal system, they are “attached to the land” by the 
present system of commercialism. And ufilike the tenants 
under the Norman feudal system, the present-day wage- 
workers and salaried men really and truly hold their 
“jobs” only by permission of the “ boss.” 


Gods and Agitators 
James J. Daty, S.J. 


EUS and Hera arrived in New York on the Titania. 

Their advent was quiet and unostentatious. Their 
press-agents had got lost in the devious lanes of Greenwich 
Village, and the daily papers had failed to send out report- 
ers to meet and interview the two pilgrims. But the 
ancient couple had grown used to being overlooked. They 
accepted the indifference of a new and busy continent with 
the philosophic calm of age and experience, though Hera 
fetched a mournful little sigh which might be interpreted 
as the expression of pride too often wounded to be re- 
bellious. 

This was their first visit to America. They had heard 
of the wonderful variety of religious and artistic cults 
among us. Moreover, the picture-postcards of our public 
buildings and monuments had a friendly and familiar air, 
reminiscent faintly, and sometimes grotesquely, of former 
prosperous days. They had also read some of our leading 
poets, male and female, and on the whole after many con- 
ferences concluded it might not be time thrown away to 
cross the ocean with a view of establishing a second 
Olympus on some promising peak of the Rockies. 

As the steamer proceeded up the harbor Zeus and Hera 
realized that they were not now visiting blameless Ethi- 
opians. The Statue of Liberty gave them the usual wel- 
come. Hera could not recall the lady, whose gown was 
obviously fashioned after her own. Zeus was more inter- 
ested “in the famous sky-line. It was a thing of huddled 
horrors. The eager verticality struck him with fatigue, 
and he yearned for the reposeful recumbency of Ionian 
cities. 
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The taxi-driver took them to the Rich-Barlton, which 
had been recommended to them as a genteelly conducted 
tavern. Their odd dress excited no unusual attention. 
“Two freaks from some artists’ colony,” said the bell- 
boys; but the cautious manager requested payment in ad- 
vance for the suite engaged on the twentieth floor. In the 
discussion at the desk Zeus had expressed a partiality for 
lofty domiciles. 

By the aid of telephones and directories and intelligent 
clerks the straying press-agents were located and rounded 
up, and the word was soon passed about that a couple, 
very important in the affairs of the universe, were stop- 
ping at the Rich-Barlton. The Society for the Prevention 
of Morality in Art, the Society for the Prevention of 
Morality in Life, the Gild of Supermen and Superwomen, 
the New Life Club, the Self-Perfectionists, the Anti-Tra- 
ditionists, and similar organizations, were thrilled at the 
announcement. “ This is our opportunity,” they all said. 
“This worthy couple is supposed to have a great in- 
fluence in the Cosmos. We have always felt that, if we 
could make representations of our case in influential quar- 
ters, we should find radical remedies for those remaining 
ills of life which our collective wisdom has been so far un- 
able to suppress. Let us approach Zeus, the Thunderer, 
and inaugurate a new era of enlightenment by urging 
forcefully and eloquently upon his attention the patent in- 
justice and backwardness of the infamous Law of Grav- 
ity.” 

Thus it came about that an appointment was made and 
an hour fixed when their Olympian Majesties would be 
pleased to receive a joint delegation of representatives from 
the most progressive associations in the new world. A 
score or so of men and women accordingly assembled in 
due time in the private drawing-room of their Majesties. 
Zeus and Hera had intended to make an impressive en- 
trance. It was some minutes, therefore, after the appoint- 
ed hour when their retainers suddenly drew aside the 
heavy tapestries and disclosed the royal couple advancing 
in slow and stately progress from an adjoining room. But 
the women in the visiting delegation were sitting inform- 
ally upon the floor, while the men sat upon the sills of the 
windows and tables and the arms of the chairs, with their 
hands in their pockets in the last stages of boredom. The 
old-fashioned theatricality of Zeus and Hera failed to im- 
press them. The arbiters of Olympian manners were 
clearly disconcerted ; and the last vestige of their dignity 
forsook them when the thick fumes of cigarettes brought 
on a violent fit of coughing. 

It was a rather painful beginning. Hera nearly wreck- 
ed the whole business by being almost audible in her smoth- 
ered “ Bold hussies!” But matters were finally adjusted 
by a diplomatic press-agent. The royal couple wanted fol- 
lowers, and the visitors needed the royal couple, and it was 
not so hard as it might seem to establish a friendly contact. 

“ We have come here, sir,” began the spokesman of the 
party, when everything was in smooth running order, “ to 
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make vigorous rémonstrance against that odious piece of 
legislation known as the Law of Gravity, and to urge its 
instant repeal in the interests of humanity. We represent 
the most advanced intelligence in the upward push of life 
from primordial slime; and it has always been our con- 
viction that, if we could air our grievance in the right quar- 
ter, we could obtain redress and by a single stroke do the 
work of centuries in the cause of progress. The Law of 
Gravity, sir, is an obsolete and antiquated article in the con- 
stitution of the universe; it impedes wofully the onward 
march of the race; we respectfully and firmly beg you to 
employ all your influence to withdraw this abominable law 
from the statutes.” 

The Right Quarter was visibly embarrassed. He had 
not expected a petition of this nature to be laid before 
him. He had a recurrence of his fit of coughing. Hera 
was rigid and uncomfortable. “ My dear friends,” re- 
plied the Right Quarter, when at last he had recovered his 
voice; “ do you not ask for the impossible? The Law of 
Gravity, you know, is a fundamental law inherent in the 
very design and structure of things. It holds the Cosmos 
together. Chaos and destruction would follow on the heels 
of its repeal.” 

“ Nonsense, sir,” countered the head of the delegation, 
while a sympathetic murmur supported his irreverent di- 
rectness of speech. “ Nonsense! we are not credulous 
children or superstitious Romanists tied hand and foot to 
the chariots of senseless bogies and creeds. When you say 
that the Law of Gravity is a fundamental necessity of 
nature, and try to frighten us by describing the fearful 
consequences of its abrogation, you are speaking in the best 
vein of the hoary traditions which kept our grandmothers 
in meek subjection. The Law of Gravity is a mere fetish. 
It has been framed cunningly for no other purpose than 
to maintain the engineering professions and the trades of 
construction in honor and emoluments. What proof have 
we, sir, that the Law of Gravity is essential, or even par- 
tially helpful, to human progress and comfort?” 

“ Why—why—logic and’ common-sense seem to supply 
ample proofs, my dear man.” The tone of the Right 
Quarter was weak and unconvincing. 

“ There it is!” and the orator iooked at the rest of the 
delegation and snorted. They all snorted. “ The ancient 
formula! Don’t you know as well as I, sir, that we can 
not tell how anything will work till it is tried. True 
knowledge can come only through experience. We know 
by experience that the Law of-Gravity causes untold sor- 
row and pain, suffering and death. Glance at today’s 
paper, and read of the innocent lives sacrificed in a single 
day to this hideous Juggernaut of a Law. Count the crip- 
pled and maimed and widowed and orphaned in the world 
to see the way your admirable Law deluges mankind with 
misery.” 

“ But,” and Zeus brightened; “is it the fault of the 
Law? The Law, you must admit, engenders certain 
valuable traits of caution, prudence, foresight, and even 
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qualities of courage and heroism. Perhaps, if people were 
not so careless or rash or eager, there would not be——” 

“ Please, please, sir! Enough! Your tone is that of a 
heartless god. The universe should be fool-proof. Men 
should be safe from the consequences of their folly.. Have 
you no human feelings? There is the actual suffering. 
We can see it and hear it. It poisons our contentment. 
It makes our life all but unendurable. Human suffering 
is an evil, and the thing that causes it is an evil thing. The 
perfectibility of the race demands the removal of the wick- 
ed and senseless Law of Gravity from the Cosmos.” 

“Will you allow me to suggest,” the Right Quarter 
mildly interposed, “ that suffering is not a moral evil, and 

therefore not wicked, except it be made such by human 
cowardice or perversity? Your world would lose its sub- 
limest moral beauty if suffering had no place in it.” 

“Ah! Spoken like a god!” and amid the derisive 
laughter of the assembly their representative proceeded. 
“It was this calm acceptance of human suffering by the 
likes of you, sir, which prompted your Homer to say 
centuries ago: ‘ This is the lot the gods have spun for 
miserable men, that they should live in pain; yet themselves 
are sorrowless.’ A more modern version runs, 

‘ As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 

They kill us for their sport.’ 
“Why do you seek to deceive us and to find your iustifi- 
cation in outworn tags and shibboleths? The passive and 
cloistered virtues, as one of our poets has pointed out, are 
shackles on the spirit of man. The generations of the fu- 
ture must develop into perfect manhood and womanhood 
through action, glorious action. Our souls and bodies have 
been cramped and immured by the leaden Law of Gravity 
until by sheer force of a false education, systematically 
conducted through countless generations, we have come 
with perverted instincts to prefer inertia and ponderosity 
to ethereal grace and swiftness of movement. Your Law 
of Gravity is a massive and useless chain dragging upon the 
noble aspirations of the spirit after freedom and expansion.” 

“ After all,” rejoined the Right Quarter in a soothing 
and conciliatory manner, “ the earth is not such a bad place 
to be tied down to. If the Law of Gravity were to fall 
into abeyance you would lose your footing on stable 
realities and be tossed about uncomfortably in space like 
dry leaves in November.” 

“ Comfort, sir,” and the speaker flung his cigarette in 
fury through an open window, “the fat comfort of servi- 
tude we despise. We want freedom and that plenitude of 
life which comes from the untrammeled realization of all 
that is in us.” 

“ But everyone doesn’t want this thing you demand. 
Most people are not dissatisfied with the Law of Gravity. 
They see its inconveniences, which are too slight and trivial 
to be considered in comparison with counterbalancing ad- 
vantages. They know that for one man who suffers from 
the working of the Law there are millions who reap bene- 
fits through it.” 
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“ Sir,” came the ready response, “ the backward people 
who can reason thus need enlightenment. They are the 
dumb victims of centuries of delusion, poor driven sheep. 
It is the duty of the foremost spirits in the files of time 
to wage relentless warfare on this heritage of ignorance. 
How can any humanitarian soul sleep peacefully in bed 
with the knowledge that there is in operation a law which 
can destroy one man in order to help a million? We re- 
ject scornfully any advantage which comes to us at the ex- 
pense of a single human being. Let us rather leap at once 
into abyss and ruin!” 

“ But, my dear “ Dear us no dears, sir.” 

It was clear that the discussion had reached a stage 
of feeling where it ceased to be profitable. The 
company gathered itself up from the floor and 
window-sills and tables, and made ready for de- 
parture. They delayed only to add their measure of con- 
tempt to that which the parting words of their orator 
poured upon the perspiring god. ‘“‘ We did not come here 
to argue, sir. We have thought this matter out. You are, 
sir, we are sorry to discover, a mediocrity and a hopeless 
reactionary. In your eyes we are inferior to hens and 
sparrows. The silliest pigeon in Madison Square can fall 
off the pinnacle of the Metropolitan and save itself. But 
an intellectual man cannot take the same liberty on the 
smallest lean-to without breaking his neck. It is atrocious. 
You rate us lower than the fowls. Good day, sir.” 

The delegation sauntered out of the apartment with airs 
of insolent disgust. “ Don’t they use beautiful language! ” 
sighed Zeus upon the vacancy. “I think, my dear, we 
had better take the next boat for Thessaly.” Hera was 
shaking with inextinguishable laughter. “I am glad, my 
dear, that you have been entertained,” growled Zeus. 
“ How could I help it, love, against those resolute spirits! 
They have completely destroyed my gravity.” 


” 





COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed im this 
department 
The A. M. A. and Whisky 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to dissent to the statement of Dr. Davin in your issue 
of July 21, 1923, on the A. M. A. and Whisky. Dr. Davin’s 
statement is inexact, and carries an implication and innuendo that 
any self-respecting member of the House of Delegates would take 
exception to. The writer was a member of the House of Dele- 
gates of the A. M. A. at its meeting last month in San Francisco. 
and Dr. Work, or any one else did not “deliver,” as Dr. Davin’s 
article would imply. New York was ably represented in the 
House of Delegates, which numbered about 130 members. Dr. 
Chalmers of New York introduced a resolution on the alcoholic 
question that was referred to a committee that was appointed by 
the Speaker, Dr. Warmshuis of Michigan. All resolutions are 
reported to proper committees as Dr. Chalmers’ resolution was 
reported. This is the routine practise. Anyone wishing to sup- 
port or to oppose a resolution has the privilege of appearing be- 
fore the respective committee, whether he be a member of the 
House of Delegates or not. The matter is thrashed out thoroughly 
and the committee reports back supporting or condemning, or 
modifying any resolutions that may have been referred to them 
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This was done in the case of Dr. Chalmers’ resolution, above 
referred to. The committee acting, I think in good faith, made 
a sort of omnibus report; that if adopted would have again put 
the use of alcohol up in the air. 

Organized medicine has taken a stand that alcohol has medicinal 
value, they have also taken the stand on the rights of physicians 
to use it in good faith in their practise, and because of such stand 
they did not wish to confuse and befog the issue; so laid the 
matter on the table, and members like the writer, who agrees in 
a general way with Dr. Davin, voted to lay the matter on the 
table. The more you stir some things the worse the odor, and 
while not necessarily agreeing with the methods of prohibition 
enforcement, the House of Delegates did not wish to have its 
opinions used as propaganda either for or against the general 
question of prohibition. To say that organized medicine has been 
lined up with prohibitionists does not state the facts; since only 
a few days ago Dr. Pusey, the newly-elected president, stated 
through the press that the Government had no more right to re- 
strict the physician in the use of alcohol than they did in the use 
of quinine or the use of adrenalin. 

Dr. Pusey’s view and thousands of others show that organized 
medicine is not lined up with prohibition. I feel good judgment 
was shown in handling this delicate question; since selfish inter- 
ests outside of the profession would use any action taken by 
the A. M. A. for propaganda purposes. The personnel of the 
House of Delegates is made up of physicians who have made good 
in their profession and who usually keep their feet on the ground. 
I think we showed good judgment in laying a question on the 
table that we had already taken a stand on. It is right and proper 
for Dr. Davin to criticise our judgment but it is hardly fair and 
courteous to imply that we were delivered to support the Treas- 
ury Department’s policy in handling the liquor question. In 
fact, Dr. Taylor, who was chairman of the committee that 
handled Dr. Chalmer’s resolution, is State Health Officer of Texas, 
and while I do not know positively, I am convinced Dr. Taylor 
is a Democrat and a fair minded gentleman who would not be a 
party to playing politics favoring a Republican administration. To 
impugn the motives of those who differ from us will not get 
us anywhere; and as stated above, while I agree with the idea of 
Dr. Davin, I do not agree with his method. 

Quincy, III. H. P. Berrne, M.D. 


Women and the Vote 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A recent number of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart con- 
tained a timely and most instructive article by the Rev. Joseph 
Husslein, S.J., entitled: “On the Discharge of Our Civic Duties.” 
The League of the Sacred Heart, a world-wide organization 
whose monthly “Intention” is subject matter for the morning 
prayer of millions, made the caption of Father Husslein’s article 
the “Intention” for the same month. That last is more significant 
than perhaps the casual reader thinks The hoary old Church 
whose mission is from everlasting to everlasting and whose essen- 
tial function is to teach, besought her children to unite in prayer 
throughout the world for one whole month for the above Intention! 

What have we done as individuals or groups to further this 
Intention and translate it into action? Are our leaders, lay or 
clerical, doing anything towards introducing Father Husslein’s 
article as a reprint in the clubs, class-rooms or book-racks which 
are supposed to be an essential feature of well organized and 
progressive Catholic parishes? I wonder. Yet the vital need 
for just such specific instruction on civic duties is very prevalent 
in our midst. The vote was not sought by the majority of Cath- 
olic women, but now that it is theirs, the obligation to exercise 
it intelligently and conscientiously cannot be evaded. Sermons on 
“Render to Caesar” and “Let every soul to be subject to the 
higher [constituted secular] power” will not impart the specific 
instruction needed any more than will a half-hour in Sunday 
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School during an irregular attendance of a few years foster in 
the child an intelligent knowledge of, and reasons for, his Faith. 

We of this generation have, in the example of chaos which 
certain foreign countries present, striking and appalling evidence 
of the destruction wrought by unprincipled, undisciplined politi- 
cians, whose hunger for power and pelf grows on that which 
feeds it, viz., an indifferent electorate. The easy-going populations 
of the countries exploited have learned too late that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty. 

Because the noted Jesuit-economist is among the foremost 
thinkers of this, our time, in his special field, a field that is 
engaging and compelling the thought of all groups in our mids:, 
progressive, conservative, radical, and because intelligent knowl- 
edge of and conscientious participation in civic affairs is the 
crying need of our generation, the article referred to should be 
furnished gratuitously if need be, but furnished at whatever cost 
to every man and woman of voting age in every Catholic parish 
throughout these United States. 

Already has the problem of the woman’s vote begun to harass 
the politician! Both great parties are making concessions to her. 
The average mother, whose concern for the feeding, housing and 
clothing of the little ones God has entrusted to her care, out- 
weighs all lesser problems, may well wonder where she fits in 
She scarcely has time to glance at the daily paper, an unreliable 
source of information at best, and a well edited magazine is a 
luxury she cannot afford! Yet it is just such mothers who should 
make their voices heard, not strideatly but intelligently, and fot 
such as these I bespeak Father Husslein’s article, for, mind you, 
the woman’s vote will be sought and in nine cases out of ten 
exploited unless she is instructed and instructed rightly how to 
use it. 

If the average Catholic mothers, in common with those of other 
religious faiths, will not lose sight of the basic fact that the 
major reason for all the political activities, statesmanlike and the 
reverse, which confront the world today is the little home wherein 
they by the thousand are so hard pressed to make ends meet, 
but are carrying on gamely nonetheless, if Catholic mothers will 
realize this and act accordingly, a great and stabilizing contribution 
to the machinery of government will result. From homes such as 
these came the big volume of Gold Star Mothers, past and present, 
and to these as well as to the potential Gold Star Mothers of the 
future the following item from the American Child for July, 
the organ of the New York National Child Labor Committee, will 
be of interest: 

Miss Jeanette Rankin, first woman to sit in the United States 
Congress, pointed out in a recent address made in Wisconsin 
that Congress was willing to rush through in four days a 
declaration of war which cost the country the lives of thou- 
sands of its young men, and yet now “ wants to go slow” in 
amending the constitution to prohibit child labor which is 
undermining the lives of future generations. “ Surely,” said 
Miss Rankin, “if in such a short space of time we can get 
a resolution through for the killing of our boys we ought 
as speedily get a measure through for the protection of our 
children.” 

The New York Evening Mail sounds a prophetic note thus: 


That party will get the woman’s vote which brings to her 
an intelligent program of international accord, domestic se- 
curity and individual opportunity. All .. . discriminations 
against her and her sex must be swept away. Her hours of 
work must be safeguarded, her opportunities of political and 
social advancement improved. Her children must be rescued 
from industrial exploitation through reasonable child labor 
laws; and the moral environment of her home must be made 
safe. Thus and thus alone will she be won to any political 
allegiance. 

Specific instruction of the right sort regarding the conscientious 
discharge of civic duties may not be postponed. Otherwise, the 
penalty, a penalty which history is recording today in no uncertain 
terms. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

Boston. A. C’BriEn. 
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Our Broken Homes 


REPORT issued by the Bureau of the Census gives 
4 & the divorce-statistics for six Northeastern States for 
the first six months of 1922. They indicate a rapid growth 
of this evil since 1916 in New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey and Delaware. 
The increase in the number of divorces is thirty per cent., 
while the increase in the number of marriages is barely 
thirteen. 

But such statistics no longer shock us. Nor does divorce 
itself. Although there are men living today, who can 
remember the time when divorce meant something like 
social isolation, it is now so common that it scarcely excites 
comment. With a majority of Americans marriage has 
unfortunately ceased to have any ‘religious significance. 
Thus are the evil principles of the religious revolutionaries 
of the sixteenth century bearing bitter fruit in the twen- 
tieth. When a religious association, founded, presumably, 
to advocate a purer religion, to teach men fidelity, purity, 
patience, self-restraint, and the virtues that are necessary 
for the preservation of society, no longer regards the 
matrimonial contract as of lasting force, but holds that 
it binds only as long as the contracting parties wish to 
observe it, it is not a matter for wonderment that its 
members step beyond these liberal bounds into the region 
of unrestraint and immorality. The so-called Reformers 
strove to tear from the marriage contract all the sanctity 
thrown about it by the Church, and in some respects they 
have succeeded better than they knew. Not only is mar- 
riage not considered sacred, but it is denied even the poor 
dignity attached to a contract to supply chairs for a 
moving-picture theater. That contract the signers will 
keep, or suffer the penalties of the law. But the contract 
by which man and woman take each other by a promise 
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of fidelity to the end, will not be thus enforced. On the 
contrary, our legislatures have devised a variety of causes 
for which the courts will actually dissolve it. 

Could the non-Catholic religious associations leave their 
present easy toleration of divorce to take up a policy ot 
repression, it would be reasonable to look for a decline in 
the prevalence of this social plague. But it is not probabie 
that they will greatly change their present attitude which, 
in some cases, is equivalent to an approval of successive 
polygamy. The only hope we have, outside the powerful 
influence of the Catholic Church, seems to lie in regulations 
preventing the marriage of men and women who are 
not free to assume the obligations of the matrimonial con- 
tract or unable to fulfill them. Several States require the 
parties to publish a “notice of intention” which, in 
some respects is equivalent to the Catholic custom of 
publishing the banns. Proper investigation made before 
issuance of the license, will often prevent the unhappy 
marriage certain to end in the divorce court. Some 
alleviation can be had through legislation; but our best 
protection against the growing evil of divorce lies in the 
revival of religion, first in our schools, and then in public 
life. 


Two Prohibition Pronouncements 
N investigation of the Anti-Saloon League by the 
New York General Assembly, declares Mr. William 
H. Anderson, “ will be considered as a declaration of war 
against 5,000 Protestant churches in the State.” “The 
effort to repeal the enforcement laws,” writes Prohibition 
Commissioner Haynes, “is to nullify the Constitution of 
the United States, and to advocate such a course is the 
essence of treason.” In hot weather, prohibition officials 
are fond of using large and generous, if not comfortable, 
terms. Severe critics might say, without injury to the 
truth, that the terms are full of sound and fury signifying 
nothing. 

It is not likely that the good citizens who constitute 
the membership of “ the 5,000 Protestant churches in the 
State” will agree with their wordy agent, Mr. Anderson. 
What has moved this gentleman to alarums and a roll of 
drums is the recommendation of a grand jury that the 
legislature investigate the League. Should the legislature 
act upon this recommendation, a procedure that is wholly 
legal, constitutional, and peaceable has been initiated. Use 
of the rack, the thumbscrew and the fagot, need be feared 
by no one. If the League is found to have acted within 
the law, it will be vindicated. If it is found to have 
violated the law, its responsible officials will be indicted, 
and, possibly, punished. It is somewhat difficult to see 
how any good citizen, be he as “dry” as Sahara, or as 
“wet” as New York Bay, which is indeed exceedingly 
moist, can reasonably regard the investigation asked by the 
grand jury as a “ declaration of war.” 

As for Mr. Haynes, he must have been bitten by one 
of those vipers, which, as we are assured by the very dry 
Prohibitionists, lie coiled up in flagons and demijohns. It 
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is the task of Mr. Haynes to make these vipers as rare as 
pterodactyls or the fabled roc, and to this task he devotes 
himself with unfailing energy and fair success. As 
a lecturer on the meaning of the Constitution his success 
is less notable. A citizen who works to repeal or to amend 
the Volstead act is guilty of nullification, writes this new 
commentator, whether he succeeds or fails. Any other 
citizen who advocates repeal or amendment is guilty of 
treason. These are definitions not be found in Kent or 
Story, or in the decisions of John Marshall, who, it will be 
remembered, was intimately connected with a famous case 
in which the charge was that of treason. Nor will it be 
found in the Constitution of the United States, except 
as that venerable document is exposed, expounded and 
expurgated by the Prohibitionists. 

The pronouncements of Messrs. Haynes and Anderson 
would be simply amusing did they not clearly indicate 
sentiments which are shared by many followers. The one 
thing that is important in the written guarantee of our 
liberties is the prevention of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages ; the guarantees of the Bill of Rights 
are unimportant. To criticise Mr. Anderson is to attack 
religion ; to criticise the Volstead law is nullification and 
treason, and it may yet be found that to criticise a Pro- 
hibition official, Mr. Haynes, for instance, is a crime of 
an even deeper and deadlier dye. 


The Burden of the Presidency 


HE late President pleaded for an eight-hour day in 

the steel-industry, but he was never able to establish 
it in the White House. His death, undoubtedly hastened 
by unsparing devotion to his work, has once more drawn 
attention to the great number of matters with which the 
President is supposed to concern himself. Legal require- 
ments, custom, unreasonable convention, and_ political 
exigencies, combine to place upon the President a burden 
that is intolerable. The President, despite the newspapers, 
is not “ our ruler,” for, in theory at least, ours is a gov- 
ernment of laws not of men. But he is the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation; custom has made him the leader of his 
party ; and despite the civil service, he is still the dispenser 
of an enormous patronage. Of late years he has often 
been asked to assume some of the functions of a Prince 
of Wales, by laying cornerstones, unveiling monuments, 
and addressing the populace in public gatherings. Only 
the most vigorous physical and mental strength can with- 
stand the demands made upon the time and energies of 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. Harding’s lamented death has shown the necessity 
of reducing these demands. Suggestions of various kinds, 
ranging from a shorter term to the creation of half a score 
of new Federal bureaus, have been made, but the one plan 
which would help most has escaped all notice. Some years 
ago, the Speaker of the House, the late Mr. Champ Clark, 
remarked that if the States and the towns would take 
care of their own affairs instead of demanding that Con- 


gress provide for everything, Congress might be 
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able to do the work laid upon it by the Constitution. 

That document contemplates a dual form of Govern- 
ment. It confers certain rights and duties upon the Federal 
Government, but it supposes that the vast mass of powers 
not surrendered, will be exercised by the respective States. 
When the States fail to do their part, or when they permit 
their rights and functions to be assumed by the Federal 
Government, congestion, overwork, and inefficiency must 
follow. A few new secretaries, or the assignment of some 
presidential tasks to other officers, might make life more 
tolerable for our Chief Executives, but what is really 
needed is a return to the form of government established 
by the Constitution. Perhaps it is too much to expect that 
a proposition of this revolutionary nature will find favor, 
but if adopted, it would help us all, from the President 
down to our newest citizen. 


Parents and the Moving Picture 


HAT children should everywhere be protected from 

improper moving-pictures is one of the resolutions 
adopted by the International Child Welfare Association, 
lately in session at Geneva. As reported in the American 
press, the Association recommends, first, the establishment 
of an international bureau to give information concerning 
films, and, second, the enactment of legislation for the 
suppression of films harmful to children. 

The resolution will probably serve a good purpose, and 
for some foreign countries the action which it recom- 
mends may be absolutely necessary as the first step toward 
reform. Its application in the United States, where films 
that deserve legal prosecution are, fortunately, very rare, 
would be somewhat different. While State censorship has 
not been notably intelligent or helpful, private censorship, 
added to the consciousness developed by many exhibitors 
that good films are a good investment, has resulted in the 
elimination of the grossly offensive picture-play. This is 
by no means an admission that all our moving-pictures 
are what they should be, either artistically or morally. 
From the standpoint of art, the general average is low anil 
appears to be falling lower; considered morally, many of 
them are calculated to teach our boys and girls a disregard 
for the sanctity of human life and for the rights of prop- 
erty. In other words, while the current film rarely trifles 
with the Sixth Commandment, its teaching is very often 
in defiance of the Fifth and Seventh. 

Both the film and the moving-picture theater have been 
greatly improved in the last few years, yet conditions are 
not so innocent and free from possible harm that parents 
can afford to be careless. In the days when young people 
read books parents used to feel themselves obliged to watch 
over and direct the reading of their children. Today 
when the moving picture has, unhappily, almost displaced 
the book, parents will recognize a similar obligation to 
guard their young people from the influence of the im- 
proper film, the effect of which may sometimes be worse 
than the effect of an improper book. 
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Literature 


Louise Imogen Guiney 

O few persons has it been allowed to cross the draw- 

bridge that guarded the entrance to the Ivory Tower, 
behind whose walls that apparently haughty chatelaine of 
song, Louise Imogen Guiney, had in her later years with- 
drawn. Now that the Lady of the Lyre is no more, we 
may tread with reverence the secluded and deserted tower, 
where she presided with such grace. With a few excep- 
tions, our generation did not know Louise Imogen Guiney. 
They knew her, perhaps, as the daughter of a dashing 
American officer, General Patrick Robert Guiney, who 
though he did not actually die on the field of battle, bore 
the wounds of the terrible conflict of the Civil War and 
ultimately died from their effects. Americans who read 
an occasional bit of poetry, had read her “ Songs at the 
Start” (1884), or the “ Martyr’s Idyl” (1900), or a 
“ Roadside Harp” (1893), but of the personality and the 
character of the author, they knew little or nothing. 

They can no longer plead the right to be ignorant of one 
of the most winsome singers of our times. In a masterly 
and fascinating biography, henceforth to be classed among 
the most delightful books of the year and to rank in the 
future among the leading biographies of an entire decade, 
E. M. Tenison, (“‘ Louise Imogen Guiney. Her Life 
and Works.” New York: Macmillan) may be said to have 
lowered the bridge and guided our steps to the inner shrine 
of the high-souled and melodious-tongued chatelaine. In 
this volume the poetess lives before us. Miss Tenison has 
written a book without a dull page in it. As it opens un- 
der our hands, the chatelaine herself arrests our attention. 
Poesy and song are written in unmistakable characters on 
every one of her finely chiseled features. The steady 
gaze of the searching eye, tamed by maiden reserve, the 
‘vell-poised head, the clear brow, the firm mouth, that so 
easily might almost snap into grim and relentless decision, 
the winsome smile, the massed locks, the poet’s authentic 
blazon, that crown the fair brow, proclaim her true poct 
in every line. 

It were impossible that Louise Imogen Guiney could be 
aught else. She was born in that Boston suburb of Rox- 
bury, January 7, 1861. Boston-born, daughter of a gal- 
lant Irishman, “ acrowing herself into the world” at a 
time when North and South were ready to spring to arms 
for their ideals, she was heralded in her cradle of epic 
deeds. She herself tells us that like the kings and queens 
of the drama, she was ushered onto the stage of life 
“literally with flourish trumpets.” “ Drum-beat and 
sword-flash were part of her being,” Harriet Prescott 
Spofford wrote of her years afterward. She toddled as 
a mere baby almost into armed camps, the “ castra fulgentia 
signis”’ of Horace, by the cozy, slow-pacing rivers “f 


Virginia, where the boys in blue and the lads in gray could 
carry on a friendly international, if contraband commerce 
in tobacco or coffee across the lines. She was “La 
Fille du Régiment” in her father’s unit. She rode army 
mules and tried to steal muskets from adoring sentries, and 
army biscuits, and similar delicacies from quartermasters 
of whom she was the petted plague. Officers and men 
loved and spoiled the mischievous lass; she. became the 
toast and the idol of the regiment. Not until her gallant 
father, now with a General’s star on his shoulder-straps, 
but his splendid manhood wrecked by his campaigning and 
the terrible days’ toil of Gaines’ Mill, came home to die a 
sudden but knightly and Christian death, did Louise 
Imogen realize personally the curse and the horror of war. 
But otf her father and the ideals for which he bled, she 
was nobly proud. And in her life and her song, she ever 
kept the gleam of the sword he had unsheathed for free- 
dom and the echo of the drum-beats—whose echoes had 
guided his regiments against a gallant foe. 

There is something of soldier stride and swing in the 
poetry of the soldier’s daughter. It may be seen in the lines 
of her sonorous “ Tarpeia,” the tragedy of that greedy- 
eyed and treacherous daughter of Rome, that coveted the 
ornaments of gold on the arms of Rome’s Sabine foes, and 
saw them flung at her feet; but flung they also from them, 
their heavy shields on the maiden, crushing to death the 
traitress who for sordid guerdon opened the gates of 
inviolable Rome. 

Woe! lightly to part with one’s soul as the sea with its foam! 
Woe to Tarpeia, Tarpeia, traitor to Rome. 

The same martial note is found in the fine poem on 
General Grant, the work of a mere girl of twenty-four. 
It reaches its fullest in the “ Wild Ride.” Miss Jessie 
Rittenhouse, who also builds the tuneful lay, says of that 
magnificent poem that it has the spirit of all the knights 
and troopers in Christendom packed within its tense and 
vibrant lines. The courage and buoyancy of her spirit not 
only ring out in her battle-songs, as they may be well 
called, but they may be seen in “ Monsieur Henri,” a 
sketch of that romantic hero, Henri de la Rochejaquelin, 
who at the age of twenty-one, led the peasant “ giants ” of 
La Vendée with the gallantry of his crusading ancestors 
and a military genius which won the admiration of 
Napoleon. The same spirit can be read in her “ Campion,” 
another admirable sketch of a Jesuit Martyr, as gallant a 
spirit as ever wore the uniform of the soldier sons of 
Ignatius. In her own life Louise Imogen Guiney was a 
sturdy fighter. She came to the convent of the Religious 
of the Sacret Heart at Elmhurst, Providence, which she 
has lovingly described, with a gun and her pockets full of 
marbles. Almost a Tomboy Taylor, ardent, self-willed, 
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headstrong, but incapable of an ungenerous thought or a 
selfish act, the delight and to some extent the terror of the 
good nuns, but analyzed by them and understood with a 
psychological insight which does honor to them as edu- 
cators. Louise Guiney had evidently some fun out of her 
stay at Elmhurst, and it is evident that so had the holy 
Sisters. We are sure that the saintly but very human 
Mother Barat would have smiled to see the terrible doings 
at Elmhurst when Imogen ruled there. The girl at first 
did not like convents when she arrived at beautiful Elm- 
hurst, but in Elmhurst there was and there is still a beau- 
tiful garden and orchard. Into the tempting glories of 
that orchard, she was led by a saintly, but cunning Sister : 

She was a young nun, and full of life, and leading me into a 
chase into one of the orchards to get me some early apples; she 
twice took the wide box hedge in a graceful leap, with my thin long 
legs enthusiastically following. ...I judged everything by its 
capacity to run, jump and swim. She did not know it, but she 
broke down by that one flight in air, all my objections to a con- 
templative life. 

Admirable aviatrix. That one flight in mid-air lured no 
doubt Louise Imogen to higher things. And it is true that 
in Elmhurst she steadied and tamed her ardent nature, and 
gained that cloistral note, that nun-like gentleness and 
sweet austerity that marks her song. She sought for 
beauty, Miss Tenison tell us, and in doing so could pay 
no finer tribute to her teachers, than that the nuns of the 
Sacred Heart never attempted to chill her ardor or check 
her quest of beauty. On the contrary, she adds, they di- 
rected that warmth of feeling and that buoyancy into the 
right channels. Had duty not called her back into the 
world, the cloister would have claimed her loyalty. 

She was in the world the Louise Imogen of convent days. 
Like so many other fine spirits, she had to struggle, not 
with direct poverty, but with straitened circumstances. 
Imagine the fine spirit of the young and enthusiastic 
poetess struggling in the catalogue room of the Boston 
Library, or selling stamps as postmistress at Auburndale. 
But she faced her difficulties with the gallantry of her 
soldier father. At Auburndale, she underwent an almost 
inexplicable period of bitter personal antagenism and 
persecution, owing no doubt to her Celtic blood and her 
Catholic faith, but she found generous defenders in men 
like Arlo Bates, who protested against a refined lady, 
daughter of a Union officer being hounded out of her 
means of livelihood by narrow-minded fanatics merely on 
account of her faith. 

But she was gradually winning recognition. In Canada, 
the poet, Bliss Carman, paid tribute to her poetic gifts. 
To him she had dedicated the “ Patrins ” as to a fellow of 
the immortal tribe of gypsies, taking the title from those 
handfuls of leaves left behind to mark the trail for the 
rest of the gypsy band, a strange blend of mingled merri- 
ment and gravity of satire that put it in a class by itself. 
It ranges from an “ Encounter with a Pickpocket”’ to an 
“Open Letter to the Moon.” Though she did not escape 
criticism, some partly deserved, for both in prose and 
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verse she could be cryptic, obscure and elusive, yet she 
had the praise and the encouragement of Lionel Johnson, 
and of such “exquisites” as William Sharpe, Edmund 
Gosse and Andrew Lang. 

In spite of her strong feeling for her first country, 
America, and the home of her sires, Ireland, Louise 
Imogen Guiney loved England in all that is fine and noble 
in its history and people. She made several trips through 
its lovely countryside and she made Oxford her home for 
her last years. She died in England on All Souls Day, 
1920. 

In the last sixteen years of her life, spent most of the 
time at Oxford, we find another Imogen. She does not 
lose the martial ring of her first verse, nor the inspiration 
of her ideals. She was yet American and Celt, but some- 
thing of an Old World note creeps into her lay. She is 
more meditative, more conservative, but not less of the 
child, almost the boy, with hopes and aspirations of an ever 
virgin heart, cloistered of all empty things. Her verse 
in that distant America which she so ardently loved was 
spacious. In England it mellows into soft lines, it grows 
pensive, a little secluded and aloof, a little too aristocratic. 
It resembles almost the dreaming spires and towers of the 
Oxford she loved. 

London, and London’s swarm and London’s mass she 
saw. But it was not on them she lingered, nor the huge 
cities of toil and labor and dock and coal pit. . She ever 
came back in spirit to Oxford. She loved the old 
cathedrals, those old Catholic cathedrals, now widowed 
and stretching their stony arms in an agony of prayer to 
be given back to the true Bridegroom. Something of that 
agony crept into the poems and the prose of her days in 
England. But she was ever the untamable spirit of the 
days of her trials of Auburndale. She never abjured her 
American birthright. She loved America so dearly, that 
like Theodore Roosevelt she thought her too slow to enter 
the world conflict and to unsheathe the sword. She loved 
all that was beautiful. She was true to all that speaks to 
a woman’s heart and a poet’s dreams. She was called by 
some too cold, too restrained in her own life, and in her 
song. Yet never was there a moment when she was not 
responsive to the tenderest emotions. After her crucifix, 
her most precious possessions, hung on the wall above her 
desk, with the stars and stripes for background, were her 
father’s sword and spurs, and his cap and scarf of the 
Ninth Massachusetts. Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


THRIFT 
Now do I lay up store against the cold, 
Against the curtained nights beside the fire; 
I fill my coffers with the meadow’s gold, 
And light my candles at the sun’s great pyre 


Never a moth shall mar the woven dream 
Of darkling wood wherethro’ bright waters run, 
Nor any thief steal the remembered gleam 
Of silver poplars trembling in the sun. 
BiancHe Mary Ketty. 















































REVIEWS 


Marie de L’Agnas Dei.—By Mme. S. S. Translated by Rev. 


Micuart P. Hu, S.J. New York: The Macmillan Company 


$2.25. 

This book sketches the life of a young French girl, who was 
“schooled to wisdom in infirmity, in suffering, in humiliation, 
and in love.” Hers was a short life, scarcely twenty-four years, 
the last six of which were spent in religion. Of these six years, 
four were years of intense pain, mental as well as physical. As 
one reads of these last four years, one wonders whether God 
has not given Marie as an example and a comfort to those who, 
being misjudged in their sufferings, often are regarded as neu- 
rotics. And, may her case not also be a help to those who, 
having charge of others, are sometimes too prone to diagnose as 
“nerves” sufferings which they are not able to understand. Father 
Hill is to be congratulated on the smoothness of his translation. 
The English readers of this book will be grateful to Father 
Hill for introducing them to one, who was so wonderfully spiritual 
and at the same time so beautifully human. J. & K. 





The Party Battles of the Jackson Period, By Craupe G. Bow- 
ers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $6.00. 

Four Famous New Yorkers. he Political Careers of Cleve- 
land, Platt, Hill and Roosevelt, Forming Volume Four of “ The 
Political History of the State of New York,” 1882-1905, By De 
Atva STaANWoop ALEXANDER. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $4.00. 

The national political cauldron has begun to boil with its quad- 
rennial fervor, so there is special interest in the records and in- 
cidents of previous efforts to “save the country.” The Jackson- 
ian period, with its invention of modern party methods that trans- 
ferred government control from a small coterie of class repre- 
sentatives to the “plain people” is rated as the beginning of our 
real democracy. Mr. Bowers describes the bitter party battles 
that wrought this great political revolution and analyzes the 
motives and methods of the leaders ranged with, or opposed to, 
Jackson in his administrations: Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Hayne, 
Taney, Livingston, Biddle, Kendall, McDuffie, Tyler, Van Buren, 
and the others of the imposing array of extraordinary politicians 
and orators who were the actors “intensely human in their moral 
limitations” in the political drama of this portentous era. Per- 
sonalities of the time, most of them now are hardly even memories: 
such is the evanescence of political fame. 

New York, then as now, was a coign of vantage in the strife, 
and vital to the success of the victorious party. Mr. Alexander 
has taken for his theme the records of four typical New York poli- 
ticians of nation-wide celebrity and in the descriptions of their 
political activities shows how they influenced, by methods the most 
opposite, the great public questions of their times. The careers of 
these leaders who dominated affairs for a quarter of a century, 
prove that in essence there was not much of a change from 
Jackson’s time. Close up pictures illumine motives, explain events 
and lead to unconventional conclusions. In spite of all effort at 
academic reform, discipline and unceasing propaganda are still 
the recognized essentials for party success. The careers treated 
occasion a lengthy recital of the incidents of New York city 
politics. Few who essay to speak on this topic can maintain a 
non-partisan standard. Mr. Alexander is among the failures in 
this respect. =. 9. 





Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy.—New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

“ The twilight view of life” was the only aspect of man’s exist- 
ence that Hardy seemed capable of catching and in this darkened 
atmosphere he fought with God, with man and with nature. He 
had talent enough and a deal of learning, and a technique that is not 
to be despised but his wings were sodden with the dank moisture of 
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pessimism and his flight was perforce a lowly one. The masters 
of anthology find no room for him and rightly so. But Hardy 
is not to be allowed to die, for his “ Collected Poems” lies before 
us, holding within its compass of well nigh 700 pages all that he 
has sung from “ Poems of Travel,” which peered out of the gloom 
in 1887 down to “ Late Lyrics and Earlier” which but lately saw 
the light. His blasphemies will repel and his sickened view of 
man and of nature will not win friends. The poet with his song 
should bear the reader aloft. Upon him the constant command is 
laid: “Turn but a stone and start an Angel’s wing.” But such 
cancealing stones it was not Hardy’s wont to turn. Writing of 
Hardy in the New York Times for July 29 John Middleton Murry 
says: “Only a few years ago it was the fashion to call Hardy 
‘ pessimistic.’ By now the fashion has passed, but the prejudice re- 
mains.” To many the passing of such a fashion will be another 
indication of the moral decadence of literature and literary criticism. 
B. T. G 





Modern Economic Tendencies. By Sipney A. Reeve. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. $12.00. 

There is no sane writer today who would seriously assert that 
political problems are things to be settled for no other than 
pure political reasons. Economics today enters every field of world 
discussion. The question is not so much can we stop wars or 
make peace; but can economic conditions be brought about that 
will avert wars or cause them. Mr. Nitti in his latest book 
emphasizes this point well. The conjectures in Mr. Baldwin’s 
note to the Powers do the same. Economics, then, is today a study 
of paramount importance. Mr. Reeve’s study of economic ten- 
dencies in the United States, in view of all this, takes on added 
interest. The book itself is all that one could wish in such a 
volume. Its statistical tables are sufficiently full to point his 
arguments without running to too great length. But it is at 
the end of the volume where alone he allows his own self to 
influence his words that one will find greatest interest. Here is 
a man who evidently has given vast application to his work, 
whose studies have led him far and near in our land. An Amer- 
ican born of long American ancestry—no radical, then, either by 
upbringing or antecedents. And whither will our economic ten- 
dencies bring us? And how costly the trip? These are the 
questions to which Mr. Reeve tries to give an answer, and in 
so doing he has given us a book well worth the consideration of 
every professional politician and of those in private life who 
would take an intelligent interest in our country. R. R. R. 





As It Is in England. By Avzert B. Osporne. New York: Robert 
McBride and Company. $2.00. 

Finding the Worth While in Europe. By Avsert B. Osporne. 
New York: Robert M. McBride and Company. 

The travel books of Albert B. Osborne are quite different from 
the ordinary run of travel books. Distinguishing as he does be- 
tween tourists and travelers, the author appeals primarily not 
to the lover of historical associations but to the lover of the grand 
in natural scenery. He takes us to out-of-the-way places but re- 
wards us richly. The customs and costumes, the lore and legend 
of the various countries are made to render the folk interesting, 
and descriptions of flowers, rivers, hills, ocean, lakes, descriptions 
that cannot escape the adjective luscious, strike the pages to 
poetic grandeur. So enticingly drawn is the natural loveliness of 
the scenes that enthusiasm, caught and cherished, might easily 
lead one to spend a last penny for beauty, though to do so 
meant a life in rags and tatters after. England is so pictured 
that it seems a land that has lured to itself all the flowers and 
made every hedge hanker to be forever England’s. Country glory 
is praised above city pomp, and the picturesqueness of Italy shows 
her fairer than fair. 
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It has been said, that every man has two countries, his own 
and Italy, and in summer, and on an Italian road, the truth 
of the saying is emphasized and you feel an exhilarating pas- 
sion for the land and the people. An exultant love of life— 
their life—and deep delight in the beauty of form, of color, in 
the iree blowing winds from the arching sky, the warm scents 
from the sunburnt fields, in the beauty of lights and shadows 
on far white villages, the joy and mystery of the road where 
something new, strange and always delightful is waiting 
beyond every turn. 

The author’s overwhelming love for nature can be shared by 
all, and also his interest in the humanness of people. But pre- 
sumably others will better suffer the Catholic tradition. The author 
does not care for Rome, and if Stratford were not beautiful he 
would not want to visit it. These books, written before the war, 
have been revised and brought up-to-date. C. L. B. 





The Golden Bough. By Sir James Georce Frazer. In one 
volume. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Few studies are more important these days than anthropology 
and, connected therewith, the comparative study of religion. The 
latter is probably the most dangerous study for one not deeply 
saturated with sound principles of philosophy and theology. 
“ Primitive man” has become the most calumniated creature in 
the world and many schools of thought have arisen advancing 
various accounts of the origin of religion. Among such scholars 
Sir James Frazer has attained preeminence. Thirty years ago he 
started on the quest of the “ Golden Bough,” to unravel the knotty 
question of Diana’s “ priest who slew the slayer and shall himse!f 
be slain.” His completed work fills twelve volumes and ranks with 
his other books among the source-books of anthropology. The 
present volume is an abridgment in which the writer has “en- 
leavored to retain its [the larger work’s] leading principles, to- 
gether with an amount of evidence sufficient to illustrate them 
clearly. . . . The language of the original has also for the 
most part been preserved.” Frazer’s work has long ago been 
properly evaluated by Catholic scholars, whose judgments apply 
to the present volume in which no change of view is presented. 


F. P. LeB 





The Literary Essay in English By Sister M. ELEANore, 
C.S.C., Ph.D. Boston: Ginn and Company. $1.48. 

The history of the essay makes interesting reading, the nature 
of an essay is a subject for controversy, the charm of an essay 
makes an attractive object of search, the content of an essay may 
be anything in the whole wide world. Sister Eleanore has keenly 
sensed all this and has given us a study, which is so alluringly 
done that it does not seem a study at all but a labor of love. 
In this study, the essay is traced along the historical course it 
has run, and is made more interesting still. The hazy notions 
of its nature are rendered useless as clear definitions of each 
type of essay lie upon the pages, practical and scientific enough 
though they are often couched in metaphor. Moreover, the 
riches in the fields of essay are temptingly set before us in 
choice samples of pregnant sentence or harmonious paragraph, 
all the beauty of this world and some of the glory of the next 
are shown to be exhibited in the aphoristic essays of Bacon, 
the character essays of Fuller, the classic essays of Landor, the 
letter essays of Swift, the short story essays of Irving, the bio- 
graphical and critical essays of Arnold, the essays of the: natur- 
alist in Burroughs, the familiar essays of Lamb. What a whole 
life is possible if we spent it with the essayists alone. The author 
challenges the rivalry that poetry would set up against the essay 
and makes out a superb case for her chosen. We read the book 
with pleasure and profit, not realizing that it was a text book till 
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the Preface flaunted that fact in our face. The balanced judgment 
shown in the author’s appraisal of the different essayists and her 
ability to distinguish mysticism based on fiction simmering with 
limpid similes from the mysticism born of faith and real as 
God, give her safe voyaging in the realms of gold. It would 
seerg that only Catholics can get all the pleasure out of life, 
for faith thridding monotony sees the unseen God at every moment. 
The cheerful assurance of Sister Eleanore that the world is 
lovely sparkles into her expression and lifts pedantry from her 
volume. Only meticulous regard for the goodness of the book 
makes us comment, or rather ask, if the author has not placed 
the date of the Wyclif Bible too early and that of the King James 
Bible too late? Ci. mm 





The New Poetry. —Edited by Harrier Monroe and ALIcE 
Corpin Henperson. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson must be reckoned 
among the foremost students of modern poetry. This new 
and enlarged edition of their “The New Poetry, an Anthology of 
Twentieth-Century Verse in English” is a book that anyone 
desirous of knowing the subject must needs have at hand. All 
the newer forms of verse are herein included. It is interesting to 
note that in the introduction to the present edition, tracings of the 
beginnings of the modern movement lead to Gerard Hopkins, who, 
according to Miss Monroe: 

in his Jesuit seclusion, worked out a deeply original metric 

pattern, capable of exquisitely rich, subtle and flexible modu- 

lations, though always thoroughly controlled. In certain poems 
he presented an impressionistic rush of splendor, a veritable 
tumble of gorgeous colors and sounds, as different from 

Swinburne’s smooth expansive pattern as Tschaikowsky is dif- 

ferent from Chopin. Almost any of his poems would carry 

conviction of the essential modernness of this priest who could 
ring adjectives like a chime of bells in such lines as: 


“ Tatter-tassel-tangled and dingle-a-dangled 
Dandy-hung dainty head.” 


A consideration of the space allotted to the newer metric patterns 
leaves the impression that in these is the real modern poetry. But 
somehow the reader will come to feel that in inspiration and 
thought the poems of Rupert Brooke, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Sara Teasdale, with their olden rhymes and rhythms will rank 
among the best poetry of all time. a. 2 oe 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Catholic Pamphlets.—The Catholic Truth Society has just issued 
the following pamphlets: “ Hypnotism,” by Father Boyd Barrett; 
“Extreme Unction,” by Father J. B. Jaggar; “ Anglo-Catholics, 
Have They Grasped the Point?” by Father P. Malden; “The 
Question of Reunion,” by Dr. R. Downey; “ Roads Beyond the 
School,” by Father R. Cloran; “ The Liquor Traffic in the New 
Ireland,” by Father P. Coffey———“ The Road to Cascia or St. 
Rita’s Victory” (St. Meinrad), by the Rev. H. Brenner, O.S.B., 
tells in verse the story of the Saint and draws therefrom many 
worthwhile lessons. 





Prominent Men.—“ The ideals of Theodore Roosevelt ” (Apple- 
ton), by Edward H. Cotton, gives the reader nothing new about a 
character beloved by many Americans. There is a great deal of 
repetition in the narrative, a good many eulogies, and not enough 
discriminating and kindly criticism. Roosevelt has a place in the 
niche of fame, but it will never be strengthened by perfervid ad- 
mirers writing him up as if he were a demi-god. He was a true 
American as he understood Americanism. He was also a very 
clever politician and it is silly to make him out as an unblemished 
knight, fighting political battles like a crusader, while his political 
opponents were all heavy villains——“ General Obregon, a World 
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Reformer ” (Small, Maynard, $3.00), by Dr. E. J. Dillon, is a most 
unusua! book. If it were an autobiography there might be some 
reason for its tone. But it purports to be a biography, and as such 
it is a farce. Dr. Dillon’s thesis is that Obregon is the greatest 
leader of the present time. There is no virtue that he does not 
possess. He is a Mexican patriot, a seer, a wonderful leadex, de- 
voted to the interests of his people, loving the people of all nations. 
He has done more for Mexico than any of his predecessors in of- 
fice. As a eulogist the author is unparalleled. As a biographer he 
is worthless——‘ Maxims of Life and Business” (Harpers, $1.00), 
contains the sayings of John Wanamaker. It is a little book of 
127 pages and contains some very good maxims and some very trite 
ones. It will appeal especially to friends and acquaintances of 
Wanamaker. 

Educational.—‘ Musa Americana” comes to us in its fifth 
series, bearing the subtitle “ Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar in Latin 
Accentual Iambic Verse With English Text” (Loyola Press, 
$0.00), by Anthony F. Geyser, S.J. Latinists will hear with 
pleasure Anfhony’s harangue: 

Quirites, cives, amantissimi, iam aures adhibete mihimet ; 

Ut tumulem, non ut collaudem Caesarem huc venio. 

Res bene gestae tumulantur cum corporibus, 

Sed male gestae superesse solent homini; 

Sic fiat Caesari. 

And later on—*“ Si quas habetis lacrimas, iam nunc parate fun- 
dere.” The wonder would be that this should be done by a pro- 
fessor in this country in which Latin has fallen upon 
hard times, unless we recall the tenacity of Jesuit scholars to 
classical traditions———If one wishes to obtain good results in 
teaching, one must drill constantly, and that, too, with interesting 
material. Therefore, “ English for Boys and Young Men” (Ginn, 
$1.40), by Homer J. Smith, is highly recommended to those teach- 
ers who aim to graduate pupils capable of writing sustained, clear 
English, and of speaking interesting, effective language—‘‘ The 
Ku Klux Klan” (Wilson Co., New York), compiled by Julia E 
Johnson, is an outline of arguments for and against the Klaa. 
It will prove especially useful for debating societies. The speeches 
cited are fair. Whether or not the subject is worthy of the efforts 
of youthful debaters is open to question. 





Varia.—“ The Religion of Lower Races, as Illustrated by the 
African Bantu,” by Edwin Smith, and “ Buddhism and Buddhists 
in Southern Asia,” by Kenneth Saunders, are the first and second 
volumes of the “ World’s Living Religions” series published by 
Macmillan, $1.00 each. These books are issued under the direction 
of the Board of Missionary Preparation of North America for 
Protestant Missionaries.“ Fact and Fiction About Evolution” 
(Stratford, $2.00), by R. L. Foster, is a book of challenge to 
the statements of many near-scientists who mistake fancy and 
inference for fact. What the author says of evolution and 
Christianity: “No man, in my judgment, can accept both without 
doing great violence to the facts” is certainly true of human 
evolution. It is hardly correct to say that non-human evolution 
contradicts any dogma of Faith. However, the author is on the 
right side, demanding facts———“ Sunwise Turn” (Dutton, $2.00), 
by Madge Jenison, makes very interesting reading for a sum- 
mer’s day. The trials and tribulations of a bookstore, started as 
a venture by two women, along human lines, are portrayed for 
us in a chatty, friendly way that makes us wish that they would 
open another Sunwise Turn in our neighborhood. We hope they will 
have imitators.—“ The Threshold” (Macmillan, $2.00), by M. W. 
A., is a message of despair. The writer claims to have tried 
love, and found it self-deception; friendship, and it was hollow; 
work, and it failed of creation; religion, and it was only supersti- 
tion. Life is rooted in desire, and the absence of desire is death. 
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The reviewer closes the book with the reflection that the writer 
had very sufficient reason for withholding her name and signing 
only her initials——“ The Standard of Living” (Macmillan), by 
Newel H. Cornish, M.S. though not very appealing to the gen- 
eral reader, is at least wholesome, and contains some splendid 
advice, information, statistics and suggestions. The summarized 
p~inciples of good advertising are particularly instructive and could 
be studied with great profit by ordinary purchasers of common 
retail eommodities. Convenient methods of preparing, handling and 
shipping household necessities in suitable packages and quantities 
are cleverly discussed and illustrated. The entire economic prob- 
lem of consumption is examined from a rational standpoint. The 
book is of interest to the economic student, the live salesman and 
the discriminating purchaser. 





Theology.—“ Manual of Pastoral Theology” (Herder, $3.00), 
by the Rev. F. Schulze, D.D., comes to us in its “third, revised 
and enlarged edition.” It is meant to be a practical handbook 
for the busy parish priest, especially for one who finds himself 
just out of the seminary and away from experienced guides. 
Those who have known and used the book in its former editions 
will welcome its thorough revision which brings it in line with 
the present status of Canon Law.——“ Revelation” (C. T. S., 
London), by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., is an excellent resumé of 
the doctrine. It is by far one of the best short expositions of 
this difficult matter——“Die Verfassung der Urkirche” (Berlin: 
Verlag der Germania), by Hermann Dieckmann, S.J., is a fine 
summary of the facts touching the foundation and first years of 
the Catholic Church. The author accentuates three main items— 
the sense of social unity among the early Christians, the hierarchy 
with its power of orders and power of jurisdiction and finally, with 
greater emphasis, the primacy of Peter. The sub-title informs us 
that the Acts and the Pauline epistles are the sources of the data. 
But the Didache and the writings of St. Clement of Rome and 
St. Ignatius of Antioch are occasionally noted, though a separate 
volume treating the period of these Fathers would make an ex- 
cellent companion brochure of the present work. 





Fiction.—“ The Bethrothal of Felicity’’ (Longmans, $2.00), by 
Florence Drummond, is one of those slow novels describing Eng- 
lish social life, filled with all the pettiness of afternoon tea and 
scones. The story drags interminably through page after page 
until at last the usual happens, and the heroine really falls in love 
with her future husband. 

“ Thrifty Stock” (Dutton, $2.00), by Ben Ames Williams, con- 
tains many stories that may have been read before by our readers, 
in the current magazines, but bear repetition. There is always a 
telling point in each tale, and the author makes us live over again 
the scenes he depicts. It is hard to write a good short story but 
Mr. Williams seems to have succeeded. May we have another 
series like “ Thrifty Stock et al.” 

“The Orissers” (Scribner, $2.00), by L. H. Myers, shows that 
the author has great power, but causes the regret that he did not 
use this power to greater advantage than in the writing of this 
book. The novel is ugly, gloomy and depressing, and in the five 
hundred and fifty pages there is not a single ray of sunshine. 

“Les Chevaliers du Poignard” (Paris: Téqui. 7 fr. 50), by 
Albert Monniot, is a pathetic and stirring tale of the darkest days 
of the French Revolution, dramatic in its setting and inspiring in 
its lessons. Some of the scenes take place on American soil, at 
Yorktown, and Cornwallis, Kosciusko, and Lafayette are among 
the actors. Incidentally new light is thrown on some of the tragic 
episodes of the Reign of Terror. The Baron de Batz, well known 
for his attempt to deliver Louis XVI from his jailers, figures 
prominently in the story. 
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Education 
What Value Have Parish Schools? 


ANY well-intentioned Americans ask, “Of what 
value is the parish school?” They observe its steady 
growth, but can not at all understand why Catholics 
shoulder the burden of maintaining their own system of 
schools, and do not patronize the free public school sys- 
tem which they are taxed to support. If we measure the 
material value of the parish schools in dollars and cents 
their existence means a tremendous saving to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Replacement of buildings alone would 
cost approximately $288,000,000. To this about $80,000,- 
000 must be added to cover the yearly tuition, to say noth- 
ing of the cost of upkeep of buildings. If the parish 
schools were abolished, this enormous cost now borne by 
Catholics alone would be added to the taxes of the people. 
But the parish school has a value which can not be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, for in addition to the secular 
subjects, it teaches religion, the focus of all social virtue 
and the sole basis of morality. 

In teaching religion the parish school pays due attention 
to the temporal and spiritual welfare of the child. It de- 
velops him mentally and morally, and gives him an educa- 
tion which is a preparation for complete living, an educa- 
tion which enlightens the conscience by the great truths 
of right and justice, and makes them standards of action. 
In other words, religious training develops strength of 
character, and arouses a sense of moral responsibility so 
that Christian principles dominate the whole life. 

The most important end of education is the formation of 
character. But character rests on the basis of morality, and 
there can be no real morality without religion, for morality 
to have life and vigor, must be based upon religion. Emer- 
son has well said, “ Men of character are the conscience 
of the society to which they belong.” With equal force 
he could have said, ‘‘ Men of character are the conscience 
of the nation,” for if the nation lose its conscience, it will, 
like the individual, sink into moral degeneracy. Religion 
and morality are anchors which hold the vessel of state 
from ruin on the sea of human passions. In discussing 
human government, all great philosophers and statesmen 
acknowledge the utter impossibility of permanently main- 
taining a stable society without morality. History sadly 
relates the story of the great nations ruined by moral dis- 
orders. Possessing a high intellectual development, they 
could not prevent moral decay from infecting the individ- 
ual, nor could they prevent this moral decay from 
spreading from the individual through the family 
into every artery of the social body. Mental cul- 
ture alone will not cure moral disorders or hold 
society together. Plato tells us that the Persian 
Empire perished on account of the vicious education of 
the princes. Their minds were filled with knowledge, 
but without religious guidance their conscience became 
subjugated to their refined licentiousness. When the 
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Roman Empire. was at the peak of mental culture it was 
sunk in the lowest depths of vice and corruption. As 
long as Rome adhered to the religious policy of Numa 
her laws were executed with moderation and justice and 
her people displayed a spirit of patriotism, courage, and 
sobriety which command admiration. 

At the time our Government was formed, we were 
essentially a religious people. This was due to the de- 
nominational schools (none other existed), which made 
the teaching of religion a part of the curriculum. Lord 
Bryce, after reviewing the influence of religion in the 
early history of this country, which he calls the foundation 
of our institutions, says, “ The more democratic republics 
become the more do they need to live, not only 
by patriotism, but by reverence and self-control, and the 
more essential to their well-being are those sources from 
whence reverence and self-control flow.”’ 

The parish school is valuable, then, because it takes the 
child at the beginning of its mental life and trains it 
in religious as well as secular knowledge, developing a 
citizenship of the highest type—a citizenship that is self- 
controlled, which reverences constituted authority, re- 
spects the rights of others, and is actuated by the highest 
ideals in the discharge of its duties. In brief, its ideal 
is a citizenship trained on the principles which Lord Bryce 
calls “essential to well-being.” “Leading human souls 
to what is best, and making what is best out of them” 
is Ruskin’s description of education. This is the purpose 
of the parish school, as it was the purpose of most Amer- 
ican schools from the colonial period until nearly a hun- 
dred years after the Revolution. The charters of our oldest 
American colleges show that they were established for 
the purpose of educating the youth “in knowledge and 
godliness.” The present public school, we must remember, 
is of recent importation. There is no trace of it in the 
early history of America. It was unknown to the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence and to the framers of 
our Constitution. The sterling character of the fathers 
of our country can be traced to the training they received 
in the religious school. The value of the soundness of 
the system of education given in the parish school, which 
is almost as old as the Church, is recognized today by a 
large number of thinking Protestants in every walk of life. 
They realize that the great need of the age is religious 
training, and the application of Christian principles to the 
disorders of the day. They are insistent in demanding the 
return of religious teaching to the schools from which it 
was droppea in the early fifties. 

The parish school symbolizes today a free democracy 
with personal liberties as founded by the fathers of our 
country, and guaranteed in the Constitution. Its entire 
curriculum forms a great bulwark against materialism 
which hates and despises religious training because it 
teaches respect for authority and places a moral restraint 
on our acts. Again the parish school opposes the false 
philosophy of naturalism, which would destroy every ves- 
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tige of personal liberty by depriving the parent of his right 
to educate his child. The family is prior to the State, 
and the State exists for the family, not the family for the 
State. The right of the parent to rear and educate the 
child is a natural right which the civil power may not 
destroy. 

As a teacher of patriotism, the parish school has a 
value of great importance. It teaches patriotism as a 
duty flowing from religion. It teaches a patriotism which 
upholds the spirit and letter of the Constitution, and sup- 
ports the flag in peace as well as in war. Our national 
heroes are never belittled in the class rooms of the parish 
school. On the contrary, the pupils are taught to cherish 
their memory as well as the great principles for which 
they fought. For the parish school is American in the 
best sense. It is “native to the soil.” It upholds Amer- 
ican ideals. It respects American traditions. It is devoted 
to American institutions. It teaches obedience to law, re- 
spect for authority, and loyalty to the basic principles 


of our Republic. 
Joun McGuINNEss. 


Sociology 


The Cost of Crime 

UNIQUE and instructive set of estimates on the cost 

of crime has been published by the National Surety 
Company of New York. The estimates are based on in- 
formation furnished by the New York Stock Exchange, 
the National Association of Credit Men, the Institute of 
Economics at Washington, the New York Customs House, 
and by the police departments of many American cities. 
They show that the losses through stock and credit frauds, 
dishonest bankruptcies, burglary, robbery, larceny, petty 
thefts, embezzlement, and miscellaneous crimes against 
property, amount to approximately three billion dollars a 
year. This sum which is very nearly equal to five per 
cent of the annual national income, would pay for all the 
expenses of the Federal Government for a period just 
short of a year, and is larger by about $500,000,000 than 
the value of all the nation’s imports in a single year. Asa 
matter of fact, however, large as these figures are, they 
underestimate the real cost of crime since they do not in- 
clude the expense of maintaining police departments and 
penal institutions. 

Formerly crimes against property were generally ac- 
companied by a show of violence, and the show translated 
itself into actuality if resistance were offered. But today 
your brigand no longer rides on Hounslow Heath. He 
occupies a suite of offices in the financial district; he has 
laid by his blunderbuss and club for the honeyed word and 
for circulars reflecting much credit upon the art of the 
printer and engraver, and little upon the Eighth Com- 
mandment. Mr. Seymour Cromwell, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, estimates that the annual loss 
through stock-frauds is at least one billion dollars. In 
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every city of the United States, there are men and women 
who literally insist upon entrusting their hard-earned 
pennies and dollars to Eastern “ promoters” of whom 
they know absolutely nothing. They eagerly purchase 
tracts of land which have been under water since the dawn 
of creation, and dabble in shares issued by factories that 
have never done anything else. It is hard to protect people 
who insist upon purchasing what they have not seen from 
people whom they do not know. Perhaps it is impossible. 
The New York frauds of the present year, while they 
show that “ suckers” exist in every State in the Union, 
also show that at least one local Exchange, several bank- 
ing-houses, and a number of business men who would prob- 
ably refer to themselves as “ hard-boiled eggs” were as 
easily gathered in as any yokel who hitches one gallus over 
his shoulder and goes to town on Saturday night to gather 
his weekly sheaf of “come-on” letters. Perhaps O. 
Henry’s Jeff Peters was right in his theory that the best 
market in America for gold bricks was Broadway. 

The reasons assigned by Chairman Joyce for the in- 
crease in crimes against property are very interesting. He 
reduces them to seven: 

1. Widespread disrespect for property-rights and for law, caused 
partly by the world-war. 

2. Envy, resentment and bitterness caused partly by the ostenta- 
tion of the wealthy classes, and also by the widespread belief that 
opportunities for wealth are unequally allotted. 

3. Many salaries too close to the starvation-line. 

4. Unemployment. 

5. Carelessness of employers in not investigating the past record 
of new employes, in not auditing accounts with sufficient fre- 
quency and thoroughness, and in not keeping office-funds and 
valuables in properly constructed modern safes. 

6. Doctrines of anarchy and Bolshevism openly promoted, and 
misinterpretation of book-knowledge. 

7. Desire for luxury beyond earning-capacities. 

Perhaps I do not understand Mr. Joyce correctly, but 
his second reason seems to condemn as false “the wide- 
spread belief that opportunities for wealth are unequally 
distributed.” I do not believe that many of our economists 
would care to defend the thesis that these opportunities are 
equally distributed. The man who already possesses 
wealth and credit has an inestimable advantage over the 
man who lacks both, and the simple fact is that the control 
of the sources of wealth, and therefore of opportunity, is in 
the hands of a relatively small group. Here and there, as 
Henry Ford has taught us, a genius can bludgeon his way 
to the front and thumb his nose at discomfited captains of 
finance. But we cannot conclude from the exception, and 
when a majority of the working-people in this country 
barely reach a living-wage, and almost despair of that 
hoped-for blessing, a wage which enables them to attain to 
a reasonable participation in the comforts of life, and to 
save something for their old age, I am moved to reject 
with much scorn the smug reassurance that America is the 
land of promise where the opportunities for acquiring 
wealth are equally distributed. 

It is easy to condemn “the doctrines of anarchy and 
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Bolshevism,” which teach the oppressed worker that there 
is no distinction between mine and thine, but few are 
the leaders in this country, or in any other, who are willing 
to admit that there is any reason why these deplorable 
doctrines are eagerly listened to and practised. One of 
the cruelest results of the economic system which has 
entrenched itself in this country is the engendering in 
the minds of many the belief that the rights of workers 
can be secured only by violence. All violence, since it 
involves a breach of right order, is as reprehensible in 
the oppressed as in the oppressor, but we must expect 
crimes against property in increasing number, as long 
as holders of property refuse to recognize that their right, 
undoubtedly sanctioned by the natural and the Divine law, 
implies duties equally undoubted. “The possession of 
riches,” writes St. Thomas, “is not in itself unlawful, if 
the order of reason be observed; that is to say, that a 
man possess justly what he owns, and that he use it in 
a proper manner for himself and for others.” What he 
holds he is bound to use, as Leo XIII has pointed out, 
for the perfecting of his own nature, and, as the steward 
of God’s providence, “ for the benefit of others.” Many 
an eloquent indictment of Socialism has been drawn up 
in utter forgetfulness of the principle that man holds 
property as a trustee, obliged to administer it according to 
rules not made by himself, and not as an absolute master, 
bound only to observe, in his administration, the restric- 
‘tions laid down by the civil authority. In his “ Idola Fori,” 
W. S. Lilly, after drawing the distinction between owner- 
ship that is absolute and ownership that is a trust, ob- 
serves that the absolute-ownership theory means, in prac- 
tice, opulence for the few and want for the many. 

A man speaks of his land, his goods, his money. They are his 
in a qualified sense. Absolute ownership springs only from crea- 
tion. We are not absolute owners: we are stewards, usufructu- 
aries, trustees. The right of private property is conditioned by 
the duty that it should be made a common good for the commu- 
nity. Can we say, as we look around us, that this duty 
is adequately fulfilled? England a prosperous country? Ah, no! 
The true test of a country’s prosperity is not the superabounding 
opulence of the few, but the substantial and rational comfort of 
the many. . The conviction is deep and widespread in Eng- 
land, as well as in the United States of America, that the exist- 
ing distribution of wealth is, to a large extent, irrational. 

Shameful, indeed, is this inequality. “ Man should not 
consider his outward possessions as his own,” writes St. 
Thomas, “but as common to all, so as to share them 
without hesitation when others are in need.” Is this 
duty—for it is a real duty—adequately fulfilled in the 
United States? It is not claimed that crime would wholly 
cease could an equitable distribution of wealth and its 
sources be secured. But this is certain; unless men are 
housed, clothed, and enabled to sustain life in keeping 
with their God-given dignity as human beings, they must 
necessarily lack those bodily and external commodities 
“the use of which,” to quote Leo XIII, himself para- 
phrasing St. Thomas, “is necessary to virtuous action.” 
Or, to adduce as a modern instance, O. Henry’s shop-gir]. 
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“I wonder if you would be so snippy and superior if you 
had to live on six dollars a week!” Man’s right to hold 
property is a thesis that has been put beyond cavil. Let 
us now shift the emphasis to discourse upon his duties 
as a holder of property. 

Paut L. BLake ty, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Anglicanism at 
the Cross Roads 


N editorial in the American Church Monthly, classify- 
ing the different groups among Episcopalians accord- 
ing to “ the faculty of mixing with other Christians ” sub- 
stantiates the contention of the editor of the London 
Tablet who declares that Anglicanism is at the cross 
roads. In support of his assertion, he instances the con- 
currence in the latter half of July of “ two ecclesiastical 
gatherings which may fairly be cited as representing the 
two horns of Anglicanism’s present dilemma.” The spirit 
animating the Anglo-Catholic Congress pointed directly 
and unmistakably towards Rome and Constantinople. 
Notwithstanding this, a few days later, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury addressed the Wesleyan Conference, assembled 
at Bristol, and made a plea direct for Anglo-Methodist re- 
union. With these two instances as clear indications of 
the unsettled trend of the Anglican Church, the Tablet 
editorial concludes : 

Either to the right or to the left the Church of England will 
have to turn. After years of subtle dialectic and historical con- 
troversy, we are back to the blunt logic of plain men and women, 
who know that, just as the same individual cannot be both a white 
man and a negro, so the same Church cannot be both Protestant 
and Catholic. In short, the Anglican episcopate will soon be 
compelled to face the task which it hates most; that is, make up 
its mind. 

Even more pointedly, the Anglican Bishop of Durham 
recently stated that “the Church of England cannot ulti- 
mately embrace contradictories.” That the position as- 
sumed by the Anglican Church, whether in England or in 
America, of being the via media or the spanning bridge 
between Catholicism and Protestantism can be indefinitely 


maintained, is utterly impossible. 





Alcohol and 
the Physician 


HE decisions of the Federal court in Montana and in 

New York, protecting the physician in his right to 
prescribe alcoholic liquors as he thinks them necessary, 
have been commented upon variously. As might be ex- 
pected, the extremists take the position that there is little 
difference between these decisions and South Carolina 
nullification ; others, however, believe that they mark the 
beginning of a period in which the entire question of pro- 
hibition by law can be discussed with a view to amendment 
of the Volstead act. Of particular interest is the com- 
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ment of Dr. William Allen Pusey, president of the Amer- 


ican Medical Association, reported by the Chicagv 
Tribune : 
It is not a question of being a “ wet” or a “dry.” It is a ques- 


tion of common sense in medicine. The rulings of Judge Bourquin 
in Montana and Judge Knox in New York, are correct from the 
doctor’s point of view. If alcohol is a medicine, then Congress 
has no more right to restrict its use than it has to restrict the use 
of quinine, digitalis, or adrenalin. As reputable physicians, the 
members of the Association believe they should have the right to 
determine how much alcohol should be prescribed, and under 
what conditions. 

All this is very well, and, as Dr. Pusey remarks, the 
decisions are merely a matter of “common sense.” But 
why, it may be asked, did not Dr. Pusey and the American 
Medical Association take action when the Volstead act was 
under discussion? As far as the public can see, the Asso- 
ciation allowed itself to be intimidated by a parcel of 
fanatics, thereby insuring the enactment of legislation 
which not only went far beyond the provisions of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, but stamped all physicians as 


bootleggers. 





Business Methods 
in the Next War 


T may be a far cry to the next declaration of war by 
the United States. If the plans outlined by Dwight 

F. Davis, Assistant Secretary of War, are realized, our 
entrance into any future war will not be accompanied by 
such panic and confusion as characterized, despite the long 
time of warning, our last great military gesture. A pro- 
gram, stretching out into all departments of industry, is 
being devised by which the conditions of peace can be ex- 
panded to meet the needs of war. Commercial standards, 
insuring quicker production and reduced costs, are being 
adopted, and the varying styles of contract heretofore used 
are being reduced to single form contracts. Problems 
which will confront the Government, such as the easy 
procurement of machinery, safeguarding the stock anil 
source of raw material, the development of power re- 
sources and transportation facilities, are being submitted 
to experts for solution. Especial attention is being given 
to the plans by which industrial disputes may be handled, 
and war profiteering may be prevented. Commenting. on 
this ambitious scheme of preparedness, Assistant Secre- 
tary Davis, as quoted in the Boston Transcript, declares: 
It is hardly necessary to point out what a tremendous saving a 
sound plan for industrial mobilization will be in time of war. 
During the World War the Government departments competed 
with each other and there was much confusion and lack of coordi- 
nation. Some industries found themselves swamped with orders 
they were unable to fill, while other industries were ruined by a 
sudden cessation of their normal business. In a well-devised indus- 
trial mobilization scheme much of this can be avoided. This is a 
matter of vital importance to the taxpayers. The Army will be 
equipped for war months sooner than it was during the World 
War. The war will be shortened by just that much, thereby saving 
thousands of lives and billions of dollars. It will also mean a 
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minimum disiocation of the normal economic effort and facilitate 
a return to peace conditions. 

Though such militaristic organization may draw a pro- 
test from the extreme pacificist, even those who most 
strenuously advocate that international charity be substi- 
tuted for armament, must concede that the War Depart- 
ment, by putting the military resources on a business 
basis, is neither inviting nor threatening war. It is merely 
inspired by the desire to prevent, should the nation be un- 
willingly dragged into the whirlpool, the costly sacrifice of 
money, material and youth. 





Commendations of the 
Knights of Colun?tbus 


T the opening sessions of the forty-first international 

convention of the Knights of Columbus, at Montreal, 
on Aug. 7, letters were read from his Holiness, Pius XI, 
and from President Coolidge. The Holy Father, through 
Cardinal Gasparri, expresses his sentiments of special 
benevolence towards the order and his gratitude for the 
heartfelt interest it has taken in some institutions for the 
assistance of the youth in the city of Rome. Speaking of 
the work in America, the letter says: 

The Holy Father is delighted to express his satisfaction for the 
zealous work which the Knights of Columbus are developing in 
harmonious collaboration which the American hierarchy in behalf of 
so many institutions which are helped, initiated or created by them. 
This order, which has the honor of counting within its member- 
ship so many conspicuous names among the Catholic laity, may 
also efficaciously stimulate many other Catholics to contribute to 
the good cause in which the Knights of Columbus are engaged. 

The message from President Coolidge, after praising the 
relief work of the Knights during the war, commends the 
patriotic nature of the order: 

Your order has ever shown its steadfast devotion to American 
principles and American ideals. You are Knights of Columbus, 
a name of great significance, representing not only a great dis- 
covery but the eternal principle of all discovery and progress. 
When all the world doubted, when his own followers sought to 
turn back, he sailed on, daring to follow the truth There is no 
finer knighthood. In it your noble order stands, resisting all evil 
counsel,: supporting every patriotic cause, following the eternal 
principle that the “the truth shall make you free.” 

James A. Flaherty was reelected Supreme Knight. 
The report of the Supreme Secretary, William G. Mc- 
Ginley of New York, stated that for the year 1922-1923, 
the membership showed a gross increase of 75,793. A 
new State jurisdiction, Manitoba, was added to the sixty 
already existing. Eighty-five new Councils were formed, 
making 2,331 in all. Total insurance of $247,800,553.33 
was in force on June 30, 1923, the increase for the year be- 
ing nearly $5,500,000. Total assets had reached $17,133,- 
914.96 exclusive of all special funds. The second session 
of the convention discussed the reconstruction program 
which deals with proposed economies, reduction in salaries 
paid to supreme officers, limitation of their tenure of 
office and the revision of the rules and regulations of the 


order. 





